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ABSTRACT 


Of the four men who founded American sociology, Giddings most nearly based the 
inductive science on the newer statistical methods. Accepting Spencer’s evolutionism 
unreservedly, he made social evolution a part of cosmic evolution, thus placing societ 
within the realm of natural history. Socia! phenomena are due to three orders of stimuli 
—physical nature, human aggregations, and culture—with constant interaction be- 
tween them. The function of social science is to disentangle the web of causal relations 
and to assign to these three their respective réles. He regarded all causal relations as 
basically mechanistic, but distinguished between machine-like reactions and those that 
are “ballistic.” His determinism did not, however, lead him to deny volition as a true 
social cause. An important omission in Giddings’ theory was his failure to analyze 
conscious motives. His ‘‘consciousness of kind” is too general and too passive in charac- 
ter to serve as universal motivation in society. Consciousness of kind is defined as “a 
state of consciousness in which any being recognizes another conscious being as of like 
kind with himself.” It exists, therefore, among animals below man. Giddings seems 
to end by making the consciousness of kind the basis of gregariousness, although in his 
latest statement he denies it to animals. Consciousness of kind implies a consciousness 
of difference; but he does not seem to make sufficient place in his theory for compulsion, 
antagonism, and conflict. His most significant contribution of recent years dealt with 
pluralistic behavior. Sociology was becoming for him societal psychology. Consciousness 
of kind can only be known by entering the fields of psychology and social psychology 
in a to study the formation of attitudes, the likes and dislikes of the reacting indi- 
viduals. 


It does not seem altogether an accident that the rise of sociology 
is associated with the development of integration among Western 
nations. Comte saw in sociology a more comprehensive social science 


than any then existing. Spencer employed the organismic analogy 
to picture graphically the conception of society as a unified, evolving 
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entity with a mutual interdependence of all its parts. Such a con. 
cept could have had little realistic significance in America until oyr 
national development had approached the end of the frontier and 
North, South, East, and West had become united through a lively 
consciousness of a common destiny. It seems natural that sociology 
should have definitely emerged as a university study in the late 
eighties and early nineties. The establishment of sociology was un- 
doubtedly furthered by the general acceptance in intellectual circles 
of the evolutionary viewpoint and a naturalistic conception of man 
and society. Ward’s Dynamic Sociology of 1883 was a highly stimu- 
lating and suggestive application of evolutionary philosophy to so- 
cial development; Sumner was already promulgating a generalized 
social science and Spencerian individualism at Yale University; 
Woodford of Indiana University was having his students read Spen- 
cer’s Study of Sociology after 1886; and so on." 

Giddings entered upon his sociological teaching well versed in the 
literature of the evolution controversy. Previous to his course at 
Bryn Mawr in 1890 on “Modern Theories of Sociology,” he had long 
been a student of the many new and profound contributions to our 
knowledge of man and society which the post-Darwinian era was 
producing. He tells us: 

My interest in sociology . . . . began while I was yet a youth, when acci- 
dentally a copy of the first number of the Popular Science Monthly fell into 
my hands a few days after its publication, and I read the first chapter of Spen- 
cer’s Study of Sociology. Before I entered college I had read a lot of Darwin, 
Tyndall and Huxley, and nearly half of what Spencer had printed. At college, 
and during ten subsequent years of newspaper work, I kept up my interest and 


my reading in sociology and was ready to improve the first chance that offered 
to teach it after I went to Bryn Mawr. 


He was thus one of that first generation of American scholars 
which became imbued with the new learning and the new scientific 
outlook. The case of sociology and that of psychology are distinctly 
parallel. In the latter field, Ladd, James, and G. Stanley Hall stand 
as the triumvirate of founders in this country. They applied, inter- 
preted, expounded, and expanded the new biological evolutionism, 
with its emphasis on heredity and natural selection, and the new 


t A. W. Small, “Fifty Years of Sociology in the United States,” American Journal of 
Sociology, Vol. XXI (May, 1916). 
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physiological and neurological foundations of behavior into what 
was, for America, a novel and revealing psychology. Of them, both 
Ladd and James returned largely to philosophy, their first loves; 
only Hall, who had his own brand of mysticism, remained steadfast 
in his affection for his new affinity. While the future will doubtless 
alter perspectives, it now appears that Ward, Sumner, Small, and 
Giddings occupy a somewhat similar position in American sociology. 
As founders, they all dealt with fundamental concepts and logical 
distinctions. All but Sumner dealt largely with philosophical prob- 
lems related to social theory; Ward remained most completely with- 
in the realm of social philosophy; Small’s thinking seems to have 
been cluttered up with philosophical doubts and unresolved ele- 
ments; Sumner worked more assiduously with the new ethnographi- 
cal materials; Giddings saw much more clearly than any of the 
others the needs of an inductive sociology based on the newer statis- 
tical methods, and is the only one who made notable contributions 
thereto. All but Ward occupied strategic positions as successful 
teachers in great universities. 

Giddings’ philosophical orientation is in general outline sufficient- 
ly clear though he has nowhere made a systematic statement thereof. 
His writings, however, abound in philosophical statements and re- 
flections. His views were shaped by the classical expounders of con- 
cepts to which some professional philosophers have, only in our own 
day, given the name of “evolutionary naturalism.”” He was a thor- 
ough student of the writings of the positivistic, evolutionary empiri- 
cists from Comte onward. With Comte he rejected the assumption 
that theological and metaphysical speculations are valid explana- 
tions of what goes on in the universe. He placed in the quest for 
verifiable knowledge whatever confidence he had in man’s ability to 
understand himself and his world and to further his own evolution. 
He held, with unwavering clarity and consistency, to a thoroughly 
scientific conception of phenomena in every sphere. He could find 
no earthly reasons for speculations regarding the realm of the un- 
knowable—if there be such—simply because such speculations, not 
being verifiable, are humanly useless and likely to be sources of gross 
delusions. He had a proper scorn for the pretensions of the meta- 
physician and professional philosopher to contribute a special and 
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superior brand of knowledge. In one passage he says: “The no. 
tion ‘causation’ like the notion ‘explanation’ has had a past of 
which the less said the better. It has kept company with meta. 
physics.’ 

By way of digression, we may note at this point that it is, of 
course, an essential part of Comtian positivism that the sociologist 
shall keep his reasoning processes free from contamination by his 
ethical prepossessions. This is very probably a superhuman re. 
quirement; and ‘“‘F. H. G.”’ was an intensely human person. He was 
not only an observer of the human scene; he enjoyed taking an ac- 
tive part in the drama itself. Certain it seems to one who has heard 
many of his lectures, that he greatly enjoyed the thrill of departing 
from the serene objectivity of the scientist in order to become the 
preacher, the advocate, or the denouncer. On these occasions he was 
almost certain to exhibit more or less intense emotional disturbance. 
These exhibitions of emotional complexes could no doubt be neatly 
explained by an up-to-date psychoanalyst more or less acquainted 
with the evolution of the Giddings personality and its current set- 
ting. They were often excellent pedagogical devices, for they started 
waves of eager discussion. They also had another effect, I think, 
quite worth noting. They frequently exhibited elements of strength 
and depth in the Giddings character that won the sincere admira- 
tion of his students, and the affectionate reference, ‘‘F. H. G.” and, 
in later years, ‘the Old Man.” Like his master, Spencer, he was 
deeply attached to ideals of liberty and justice and to that type of 
democratic liberalism which gave considerable weight to the opera- 
tion of natural selection in human affairs. He could, therefore, on 
occasion assert with gusto a sense of personal independence, or de- 
nounce with vigor those whose greed and ruthless exploitation he 
believed to be a danger to the type of social organization he pre- 
ferred. These emotional attachments to the mores of an age were 
doubtless less valuable as sociological contributions than would have 
been an analysis of those social forces which will some day trans- 
form capitalist society as we know it into something else, but they 


2 Studies in the Theory of Human Society, (New York, 1922), p. 130. 
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were an integral part of Giddings as a university teacher and citizen 
of the great republic.’ 

From Mill and Jevons, and later from Karl Pearson, Giddings 
derived a clear understanding of the logic and methods of science, 
the limits and relations of inductive and deductive reasoning, and 
the significance of chance and probability. Here, as in everything 
he wrote, he first made the thoughts of great minds his own and then 
thoroughly integrated them with other concepts of his mind. In 
fact, he seldom stopped at this point but went on to reanalysis, 
fresh synthesis, additions, and emendations. His mind was extraor- 
dinarily busy with a multitude of matters, gifted with unusual capac- 
ity for both analysis and generalization, and, at least on its intellec- 
tual side, unusually well integrated. Inconsistencies and self-contra- 
dictions are relatively rare in his writings. At the same time, he 
retained mental freshness and plasticity; his was a growing mind. 
His contributions are, therefore, extremely varied and difficult to 


3 The following extract from a letter received from Professor Giddings’ son mentions 
some of the more important civic activities of the great sociologist: 

“As you probably know, my father started out as a newspaper man, his first im- 
portant work being in Springfield on both the Republican and Union. This interest he 
kept up all of his life and for many years contributed at least one editorial to the 
Independent every week. He also wrote quite regularly for Van Nordens and the New 
York Times Magazine. 

“My father was also always interested in civic affairs and in national policies. He 
was a member of the Committee of One Hundred which was organized about fifteen 
years ago to choose a non-partisan candidate for Mayor of New York City. He served 
for a number of years on the Board of Education of New York City and was especially 
active prior to our entrance into the World War in urging that the United States take 
its stand by the side of the Allies. He was one of the principal speakers at Carnegie 
Hall at the Lusitania Dinner and he toured the country for the National Security 
League, making speeches throughout the South, Southwest and Middlewest He was 
also an officer of the League to Enforce Peace. 

“During his early days in New York City he gave many lectures at the old Cooper 
Union Brooklyn Academy and the Rand School. At each of these places his audience 
contained many radicals and people who at that time were classed as Socialists, but 
who would probably now be termed “‘Reds.’”’ He was then, as ever, fearless in his criti- 
cism of the ideas of those to whom he was talking and although he was often threatened 
anonymously and otherwise, he went right back at his audience the next time. 

“My father never went in for sports of any kind and did not care for games. His 
hobby was genealogy. He was very fond of his home and his family but in addition, 
was until quite recently a regular attendant at club nights at the Century Club and 
Authors’ Club and enjoyed nothing better than the meetings of the F.H.G. Club.” 
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systematize. He came back to the same problem over and over 
again, often with a new slant, so that different statements of his 
views on certain issues are very difficult to put together so as to 
satisfy one’s sense of logical clarity and completeness. Something 
is omitted from one statement which is filled in by another, but the 
parts do not always go together. This is probably a compliment 
rather than otherwise, but it makes difficult the task of the exposi- 
tor and critic. I think a careful reading will show this to be true of 
his ideas of consciousness of kind, of the relation of consciousness of 
kind to gregariousness and to association, of the nature of society, 
and of various other matters. 

Take, as illustration, the statement in the ‘Preface’ and on pages 
291-92 of Studies which purports to outline whatever system he had. 
Paragraph 1 refers to agreements, contracts, and enterprises; then 
paragraph 2, which ostensibly applies to a later stage in social gene- 
sis, says that among these individuals a consciousness of kind con- 
verts gregariousness into association. Were they not in association 
when making their agreements? Moreover, what can one do with 
the phrase “When the individuals who participate in pluralistic 
behavior have become differentiated into behavioristic types or 
kinds”? How did they become thus differentiated? The answer is: 
through like (or unlike) response to stimulus! But were these stimu- 
li antecedent to gregariousness? In that case, we should have a mere 
aggregation with little power of communication. But if these indi- 
viduals had lived together already, they would create most of their 
own stimuli and would already have values and attitudes which 
would affect their responses. There are many such outlines in Gid- 
dings’ work which are highly suggestive and represent bold, pioneer- 
ing analysis, but which seem, on close scrutiny, to have lacunae in 
them.‘ 

4 Outlines of Giddings’ theories will be found in the chapter by John L. Gillin in 
American Masters of Social Science (edited by Howard W. Odum) and in “‘The Sociologi- 
cal Theories of Franklin H. Giddings,” Amer. Jour. Soc., XXIV (July, 1918), 1-23. 
For a bibliography, see A Bibliography of the Faculty of Political Science of Columbia 
University, 1880-1930 (New York, Columbia University Press, 1931). Giddings made 
contributions to economics, political science, educational theory, and historical and 
inductive sociology besides his contributions to sociological theory. The present article 


is necessarily limited to two main features of his theory: his philosophical outlook and 
the consciousness of kind. It is intended to be expository and critical rather thari lauda- 
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It was from Spencer that he derived his primary philosophical 
concepts. He accepted Spencer’s cosmic evolutionism unreservedly. 
He thus saw all the phenomena of the universe as manifestations of 
‘ a universal equilibration of energy, as the flow or interchange of 
energy between bodies charged with it in different degrees. Within 
this process occur those other fundamental processes of integration, 
differentiation, segregation, and assimilation—of cohesion into or- 
ganized unities with diversification or specialization of parts, with 
a tendency for those units of matter affected in like manner by in- 
cident energies to become assimilated to each other and to be segre- 
gated from other units affected in different manners by the same 
energies. These processes “make up mechanistic evolution in its 
simple and primary phases.”> The more complex aspects of these 
processes are due to the fact that evolution is compound, that is, 
these primary processes are being constantly repeated through the 
interaction of their previous products with each other. Moreover, 
phases of integration associated with a loss of contained motion 
tend to alternate, often in rhythmical fashion, with phases of dis- 
solution associated with increase of motion of contained parts. In 
their constructive aspects these processes result in an equilibration 
of energy within and between the parts of an integrating body, with 
an accompanying development of structure and function. There re- 
sult internal controls, such as nervous systems in living things and 
government in groups of men. “Governments and their functions 
are products of equilibrations between a relatively small group of 
alert and persistent men reacting to situations, and a relatively 
large mass of men that are inert and ineffective.’ 

This view makes social evolution a part of cosmic evolution. In 
that case it is necessary to have a consistent theory of the relations 
of the forces and processes of the physical world to the phenomena 
of society. To this problem Giddings devoted a considerable part 
of the Principles and parts of various essays, notably “A Theory of 


tory. It should not, however, be interpreted as indicating any lack of appreciation. 
Giddings now appears as one of the greatest sociologists of his generation, and I think 
the future will not alter that status. 

5 Studies, etc., p. 139. 

Tbid., p. 141. 
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Social Causation.”” Fundamental postulates of his position may be 
stated as follows: ‘‘All social energy is transmuted physical energy”; 
a basic theory of social causation involves a study of “‘the interaction 
of physical forces and psychical motives’; “the original causes of 
aggregation and dispersion are physical forces. But the secondary 
causes of social phenomena are conscious motives and are products 
of social life itself.’” 

In the pages which immediately follow the foregoing certain de- 
ductions from such principles as the indestructibility of matter and 
energy, the persistence of force, the universal process of equilibra- 
tion, and the physical necessity of evolution are worked out. Since 
all energy is necessarily physical, social phenomena may be explained 
in terms of the transformation and equilibration of physical energies. 
“The quantity and the intensity of social activity are proportional 
to the energy taken from the environment by the social body and 
transmuted into organic phenomena.” Thus density of population 
depends on food supply. In the redistributions of matter and energy 
within the population and between the population and its environ- 
ment, lines of least resistance are followed. Hence colonization fol- 
lows coast lines and river valleys; strong groups encroach upon 
weak. Differentiation follows “unlike response to like forces, or like ' 
response to unlike forces,’’ and so on, all in the best Spencerian 
manner backed by frequent reference to appropriate passages in the 
First Principles. 

In the subsequent restatement in ‘‘A Theory of Social Causation” 
the fundamentals remain the same but there is some elaboration and 
greater concreteness of statement: We are now told that most of 
the stimuli to which men react are those secondary stimuli which 
are ‘products of past responses to antecedent stimuli.” In current 
terminology, men respond for the most part to “cultural stimuli.” 
“But back of all secondary stimuli, products of past social life, are 
primary or original stimuli presented to every mind by the multiplic- 
ity and presence of fellow beings, by the events and the order of 
nature, and by the concrete objects of nature. These collectively 
are the environment, human and physical, and the human is deter- 

1 Publ. Amer. Econ. Assn., 1904; republished Studies, etc., chap. viii. 

8 Principles, p. 363. 9 Ibid., p. 366. 
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mined by the physical.”*® Giddings now notes an important consid- 
eration that did not appear in the earlier statement, namely, “that 
all stimuli of the primary order, including regional changes, usually 
stimulate behavior through a social medium created by antecedent 
stimulation.”** He then divides physical environments into four 
types: rich and accessible; rich and relatively inaccessible; poor and 
accessible; poor and inaccessible. The character of the physical en- 
vironment determines the composition of the population, which is 
a consequence of pluralistic reaction to the attractions and repul- 
sions of environmental opportunity. The composition of the popu- 
lation in turn determines the vigor and complexity of the social 
reactions set going in its midst. Civilizations arise only among com- 
posite peoples inhabiting areas of the first type. 

In its extremely abstract quality, this theory of the relation of 
physical forces to social evolution is characteristic of much of Gid- 
dings’ theorizing. Whether or not one accept the Spencerian meta- 
physics, one must see that the reasoning here is deductive and that, 
in so far as concrete data are utilized, they serve only to illustrate 
conclusions already arrived at. The principles or “laws” set forth 
pertain primarily to a philosophy seeking the broadest possible gen- 
eralizations regarding the processes of nature, and only incidentally 
of social phenomena. Stated a generation ago, this viewpoint had 
the immense value of asserting in broad outline the continuity of 
physical and social processes, of placing society within the realm of 
natural history, and of eschewing the teleological interpretations of 
an earlier philosophy of history. Most of us today take such a view 
as a matter of course; our intellectual orientation is scientific rather 
than theological. Nevertheless, the evolutionary viewpoint, and its 
logically necessary inference of physical-social continuity, still needs 
reiteration. It remains for the further progress of the social sciences 
to give this doctrine and the deductions from it that restatement in 
distinctly sociological terminology and that inductive character, 
that specific factual exemplification, necessary to warrant incorpora- 
tion into the body of knowledge labeled “‘sociology.”’ 

Moreover, the emendations made in the later statement are of 
interest. Spencer is now further in the background. Among the pri- 

Italics not in original. Studies, etc., Pp. 145. 
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mary and original stimuli now appear “‘the multiplicity and presence 
of fellow beings”; but the latter are of a lower order of primacy than 
physical nature because their number and compositeness depend on 
prior human responses to physical nature. At the same time the 
major part of social phenomena are due to social stimuli. There are 
thus three orders of stimuli, instead of the two mentioned in the 
earlier statement: physical nature, human aggregations, and cuyl- 
ture. Owing to the highly abstract character of the treatment, little 
light is thrown on their respective réles. We can surmise from the 
general evolutionary theory that there is constant action and reac- 
tion between them. The cultural setting is at every stage of its 
evolution a product of antecedent reactions. It is, therefore, a con- 
sequence partly of reactions to primary stimuli and partly of com- 
pounded effects of reactions to previous secondary stimuli. The in- 
gredients thus become inextricably entangled. 


- This theory of social causation seems essentially sound. Its 


breadth and abstractness put it in the realm of a social philosophy, 
scientifically oriented. The function of social science is to attempt 
to disentangle the web of causal relations so as to assign to physical 
nature, human aggregation, and culture their respective réles. It 
must go farther and discover the causal significance of component 
elements of each order of causes, such as, for physical nature, cli- 
mate, soil, topography, and so on, and the significance of their com- 
binations with each other and with elements of a different order. 
Giddings did not apparently consider it any part of his function to 
carry on these researches, though he was undoubtedly appreciative 
of a wide variety of researches contributory thereto, such as those 
of the anthropogeographers, social selectionists, and social psychol- 
ogists. If this seems to give to his work the characteristics of the 
arm-chair philosopher, it nevertheless reveals his undoubted capac- 
ity for analysis and generalization. Moreover, one may pray for 
more such in this day of multitudinous ‘“‘busy-work’’ “researches” 
consisting of mere assemblages of raw data having no concatenation 
with any defined problem or scientific theory. We may also note, 
in passing, that this theory of social causation indicates that Gid- 
dings was here thinking of sociology as a general social science basic 
to the special social sciences. This appears to be his most frequent 
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view, although in later years he not infrequently identified sociology 
with societal psychology, or the science of pluralistic behavior. 
Doubtless the two views can be reconciled. One can find a dozen 
different definitions of sociology in his writings. 

In view of his general philosophical position, Giddings saw all 
causal relations as basically mechanistic. By this he meant that 
within the realm of knowable nature there is not any indeterministic 
causal factor or agent. At the same time his familiarity with the 
statistical outlook, which sees the operations of multiple causation 
in terms of chance and probability, led him to a distinction between 
actions or reactions that are “machine-like” and those that are 
“ballistic.” In the former the performance is stereotyped or limited 
in variability, but in the latter it is highly variable and relatively 
indeterminate. This difference is not absolute but corresponds to an 
increasing sensitivity of the reacting mechanisms to a wide range 
and variety of stimuli. Skeletal action is machine-like; human be- 
havior tends to be ballistic; the apparatus of heredity (cells, chromo- 
somes, and genes) is machine-like in form but more or less ballistic 
in performance. All are mechanistic. Here is a useful distinction. 
The term “‘ballistic” calls to mind the scatter-gram of shots at a 
bull’s-eye and pictures the phenomena of all organic and superor- 
ganic nature, especially in the psychological and sociological divi- 
sions thereof, as orderly but variable, as due to realistic causes but 
imbued with a degree of scientific indeterminability due to the in- 
teraction of a multiplicity of causes. 

At this point Giddings makes a unique contribution to the free- 
will-determinism problem. He points out that man clings tenacious- 
ly to the notion of “‘free will” for the very simple reason that he has 
to make his adjustments to a world in which luck and chance play 
important rdles. Since man has always lived in such a world, he 
craves adventure and a degree of uncertainty, of risk. Man need 
not, therefore, worry about the possibility of losing the experience 
of changing his mind or of adapting his behavior to changing cir- 
cumstance, which he interprets as his free will. The human mecha- 
nisms may be infinitely fine and accurate machines, but the stimuli 
which play upon them ‘“‘will swirl forever in turbulences, and play 
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pranks.” “Free-will” thus turns out to be merely the variability 
of responses to infinitely varied combinations of stimuli. The reac. 
tion processes are mechanistic in character, but the resulting be. 
havior is ballistic in type." 

His determinism did not, however, lead Giddings to hold that 
volition is not a true social cause; it is a true cause because it is first 
an effect. Social volition is not an independent, unrelated cause; it 
is conditioned by physical and organic processes and by past reac- 
tions to stimuli. Social volition or social choice, that is, the setting- 
up of social values, laws, and institutions and the group reactions 
conditioned thereby, is part of an endless process of adjustment to 
an ever changing environment. A society may, and often does, make 
the wrong choices; but the physical processes provide an ultimate 
check on them through selection which compels them, taken by and 
large, to contribute to social survival."* Giddings makes this process 
much simpler than it really is; moreover, his term ‘‘rational”’ social 
choice neglects the difference between a decision which is merely 
deliberative and one based on a knowledge of foreseen effects. 
Nevertheless, this “law of social choices” has the supreme merit of 
once more connecting the social with the physical processes. 

So far we are largely on philosophical ground. When we inquire 
into the social process in greater detail, I think we discover an im- 
portant omission in Giddings’ theory. He says: ‘‘The problems of 
social process are concerned with successive steps in the interaction 
of physical forces and conscious motives.’’** This would seem to re- 
quire an analysis of human motives. But I do not find that Giddings 
ever made any attempt to outline “‘conscious motives” and to elua- 
date their interaction with physical forces. Moreover, today we 
should need also an analysis of ‘‘unconscious” motives. He made the 
consciousness of kind ‘‘the original and elementary subjective fact 
in society”; and he held that “‘it is about the consciousness of kind, 
as a determining principle, that all other motives organize them- 
selves in the evolution of social choice, social volition, or social 

12 [bid., pp. 141-3. 

13 For an earlier statement of his views on determinism see Principles, p. 382. 

14 Principles, Book IV, chap. iii, esp. pp. 407-19. 

Tbid., p. 75. 
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policy. Therefore, to trace the operation of consciousness of kind 
through all its social manifestations is to work out a complete sub- 
jective interpretation of society.’ 

It must be evident, however, that the consciousness of kind is too 
general and too passive in character to serve as the basic and uni- 
versal motivation of the infinitely varied behavior of men living in 
an organized society. There is no systematic study anywhere of 
those instincts, impulses, drives, needs, wishes, or interests which 
have served different writers as schematizations of human motiva- 
tion. From one passage one might gather that the nature and forms 
of volitional association would give the required evidence as to 
motivation.” The voluntary associations are classified as political, 
juristic, economic, and cultural. This gives us little clue to sub- 
jective processes. Were it not for his insistence on the consciousness 
of kind as central to his psychological approach, we might assume 
that he intended to give a wholly objective interpretation. This 
would be in harmony with the view frequently reiterated in recent 
years that sociology is societal psychology. The consciousness of 
kind is, however, subjective, and one may question not only whether 
it has exclusive right to the whole of the subjective field but also 
whether it has any more right than the needs or interests above 
mentioned. On the whole, I think we may say that Giddings wrote 
a sociology that dispensed with an analysis of human nature. He 
was not interested in studying either how elementary human nature 
works out into social habits and institutions or how the social envi- 
ronment conditions and modifies the development of human person- 
ality. He proposed three orders or stimuli; but a sociology built on 
the behavioristic principle of stimulus and response would seem to be 
under the necessity of providing some analysis of that “human na- 
ture” which constitutes the reacting mechanism. 

As above noted, however, Giddings limits himself to the conscious- 
ness of kind. This is defined as “‘a state of consciousness in which 


* Ibid., pp. 17 and 19. 


” He says that “the problems of social process” “involve a study of the nature and 


forms of volitional association, and of its reactions upon social character and activity” 
(ibid., p. 75). 


* For correlated social traditions see ibid., pp. 144 and 152. 
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any being, whether low or high in the scale of life, recognizes an. 
other conscious being as of like kind with itself.”” Consciousness of 
kind exists among animals below man,” and yet it is not synonymous 
with either association or gregariousness. Association is extensive 
in the animal world; Giddings attributes to it a crucial réle in the 
evolution of animal life and of man himself. All along the line asso. 
ciation was an aid in the struggle for existence. In the case of man, 
association is said to account for his mental development, and this 
in turn for his physical development.” 

Association is thus very ancient and in most passages is discussed 
as though precedent to consciousness of kind. There are statements, 
however, which seem to reverse this chronology. In a number of 
places social aggregations are attributed to circumstantial pressures; 
“and because of the segregating action of all incident forces, aggre- 
gations are as a rule composed of like units. But presently, within 
the aggregation, a consciousness of kind appears in like individuals 
and develops into association.’’* Here association results from the 
consciousness of kind. In any case, can we accept the doctrine, 
which is found in many passages, that human aggregations result 
in the first place from the pressures of incident forces? From the 
evolutionary viewpoint it seems more probable that the primitive 
horde was bound by the same bonds that bind the tribe and nation. 
If Giddings had in mind such aggregations as a new California gold 
mining camp, his theory seems sounder; and yet even among such 
an aggregation the consciousness of kind is thin and tenuous and 
social organization results largely from force (the vigilantes) and 
from the diversities of talent and interest among the members. 

Equally puzzling is the relation of consciousness of kind to gre- 


19 See Principles, p. 18. 


2° Reference is here made to his famous reversal of Fiske’s doctrine that the long 
helplessness of human infancy was due to the complex development of the nervous 
system and in turn gave rise to sympathy and the social sentiments by compelling par- 
ents to remain together. Giddings’ view seems no longer tenable in view of the altered 
réle now attributed to natural selection. This does not produce new species but only 
preserves the mutations favorable to survival. The higher development of the nervous 
system, which he attributed to selection, would depend on mutations which would not, 
so far as known, be in any way due to association. 


x Principles, p. 19. 
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gariousness. His latest and most careful statement of this matter 
appears in the revised essay ‘“The Mind of the Many.’” He holds 
that gregariousness is instinctive or subinstinctive but is not itself 
an instinct, because there is no psychophysical mechanism therefor. 
At the same time he puts flight and fighting among the true instincts! 
A great part of gregariousness is “pluralistic instinctive reaction to 
common stimulation.”’ This phrase explains why the wolves hunt in 
packs and why a herd of cattle stampede. But why do packs or 
herds form in the first place? The answer is that numerous “sub- 
instinctive’ reactions combine to produce this result. The argu- 
ment is that an animal is aware of itself and receives from herd- 
fellows stimuli much like those it receives from itself. From other 
animals it receives ‘‘repellent”’ stimuli, and it is thus thrown back 
upon the herd. This argument, he notes, would apply equally well 
to the great carnivores. Why, then, are they not gregarious, al- 
though dogs and wolves are? These latter are because they can run 
long distances and run down their prey; but tigers are not because 
they must not frighten their prey. 

This argument amounts to saying either that the gregariousness 
of the dog and the solitariness of the tiger are due to an intellectual 
factor, that is, a rational adjustment of behavior to the necessities 
of food-getting, or that the behavior pattern is a consequence of 
instinctive elements. If the former, the traits must be based on ex- 
perience and acquired thereby in each generation. Giddings says: 
“Cubs of the stalking carnivora snuggle together in sleep and play 
together when awake; it is of necessity that they separate when 
mature.””*’ This means that the tiger, conditioned in infancy toward 
the pack, learns to overcome its gregariousness through experience; 
hunger teaches it to hunt alone! One wonders what necessity teaches 
the well-fed house cat solitarily to stalk birds. 

There is one further source of confusion on the question of the 
relation of gregariousness to consciousness of kind, namely, that very 
much the same description is made of their elements. The latter, 
like the former, is decomposable, and seems to decompose into about 
the same things. “Like sensations received from self and from others 
who resemble self” are elements at the very beginning of conscious 


* Studies, etc., pp. 156 ff. 3 Tbid., p. 158. 
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life which “enter into a consciousness of kind.” This latter, however 
does not become fully manifest until ‘‘the individual becomes ined. 
lectually aware of his kind (or kinds)” and “begins to pick and 
choose his familiars.” “His consorting becomes a preferential asso. 
ciation, and this is the beginning of society in distinction from the 
herd.”*4* But Giddings had just shown that the herd animal prefers 
to consort with his kind and for exactly the same reasons which now 
furnish the basis for the consciousness of kind. There is like response 
to the same stimulus and a high degree of pleasurableness in the 
stimulus of kind as against the repulsion of not-kind. It is not illogi- 
cal to claim that Giddings ends by making the consciousness of 
kind the basis of gregariousness. This would seem to be a logical 
and tenable position. 

Whether or not one go so far as that, however, he may very prop- 
erly question the value of any attempt either to dispose of gregari- 
ousness or to show the primordial social position: of consciousness 
of kind. One cannot conceive of human beings living in isolation, 
and one cannot conceive of them genetically as a mere aggregation. 
Language, co-operation, leadership and subordination, and division 
of labor arose as man himself evolved. There was never some mo- 
mentous occasion when consciousness of kind appeared on the scene 
and converted the gregarious herd into society. This approach to 
the matter is tainted with the same fallacy that imbued the philoso- 
phizings of Hobbes, Locke, and Rousseau over the “state of nature.” 
Man never lived in their fancied states. 

This is not to say that the consciousness of kind is not an extreme- 
ly useful concept, but rather that the evolutionary viewpoint war- 
rants one in assuming that some degree of animal gregariousness 
and an associated degree of consciousness of kind were passed down 
to our human progenitors. In his latest statement of the matter,* 
Giddings specifically denies consciousness of kind to animals. © 


Herd animals are creatures of one kind, but they do not know that they are, 
because they can’t talk, and such consciousness as they have attained has not 
become self-consciousness. Human beings can talk and are self-conscious and so 
can discover wherein they differ, and to what extent they arealike..... Human 
society is marked off from animal gregariousness by talk and the consciousness 
of kind. 


24 [bid., p. 166. 25 Studies, etc., pp. 14, 32-34. 
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This distinction is too sharp. Of course we do not know that two 
dogs meeting in the street have a consciousness of kind; our answer 
may depend on our epistemology; but they usually act as though 
they recognized a creature of their own kind, and after a certain 
amount of mutual investigation they assume attitudes of friendli- 
ness, mutual toleration, indifference, or hostility. It seems to me as 
futile to deny some degree of consciousness of kind to animals as 
it would be to attempt to fix the precise point in the evolution of 
man and the accompanying development of language at which the 
consciousness of kind was born. No doubt the growth of language 
would make the discriminations of kind more detailed; but that it 
alters the fundamental nature of the basis of association is by no 
means clear. The growth of numbers keeping pace with the im- 
provements in the industrial arts would give larger play for consci- 
ous (and unconscious) likes and dislikes leading to an increasing 
variety of voluntary associations and other phenomena of social 
differentiation. 

Giddings recognized that a consciousness of kind implies a con- 
sciousness of difference. One is not prior to the other, for both arise 
at the same moment out of reactions to the same stimulus. In the 
segregating process which differentiates society into a kaleidoscopic 
variety of groupings, the latter is as essential as the former. More- 
over, these differences are not only essential to the organic unity of 
society; they are the basis of rivalry, competition, exploitation, and 
conflict ; of accommodation, adjustment, toleration, and assimilation. 
Giddings noted this in what seems to me the best of his many defi- 
nitions of society. 

We may conceive society as any plural number of sentient creatures more or 
less continuously subject to common stimuli, to differing stimuli and to inter- 
stimulation, and responding thereto in like behavior, concerted activity and 
co-operation, as well as in unlike, or competitive activity, and becoming, there- 
fore, with developing intelligence, coherent through a dominating consciousness 
of kind, while always sufficiently conscious of difference to insure a measure of 
individual liberty.* 

It does not seem to me, however, that Giddings made sufficient 
place in his theory of social process for compulsion, antagonism, 


* First given in ‘The Concepts and Methods of Sociology,” Amer. Jour. Soc., 
X (September, 1904), 161-76. 
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and conflict. A society may be formed primarily on the basis of 
compulsory co-operation; and there is certainly no complex society 
in which compulsion does not play a part. Then there is that Dhe- 
nomenon to which Sumner gave the very excellent name of “antag. 
onistic co-operation” and which is illustrated by the aphorism that 
“politics makes strange bed-fellows.” The importance of the con- 
sciousness of kind as the basis of association appears to be greatest 
in those voluntary groupings seeking sociability for its own sake; 
and it seems to be least important in those seeking the realization of 
some utilitarian or practical interest. It follows that the conscious- 
ness of kind may be neither the purpose of an association nor its 
driving force. A political party may combine the efforts of Hearst, 
Bryan, and Tammany Hall. Their consciousness of kind is evanes- 
cent; and they and their followers join in the same association for a 
multitude of different reasons. Only slightly less diverse are the 
motives behind membership in lodges, country clubs, and churches. 
It is true that like response to the same stimulus produces associa- 
tion; but one may also add that like response to many varied stimuli 
also produce it. In some of the latter cases the consciousness of 
kind would seem to be an end-result of actual association rather 
than a basis for the original grouping. 
Finally, it seems to me that Giddings was making long strides 
toward an objective description of social phenomena. His most sig- 
nificant contributions of recent years dealt with the extremely sug- 
gestive idea of pluralistic behavior. Sociology was becoming for him 
societal psychology. The use of the word ‘‘consciousness”’ is from 
this point of view objectionable. Giddings used the term so as to 
avoid the metaphysical implications and obfuscations it arouses. 
He meant merely that the individual, when manifesting the trait, 
is subjectively aware of a likeness, physical or mental, between him- 
self and others. It is not enough in Giddings’ system that individ- 
uals respond in like ways to the same stimulus; they must also be 
aware of their likeness. The main objection, then, is not that this 
rules out a vast amount of collective behavior, of social phenomena 
which are the statistical summation of reactions to like causes, such 
as the increase of crime with rise of temperature, but that the exist- 
ence of the consciousness must always be an inference. Science of 
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course deals largely with inferences, such as the gene, used as postu- 
lates of something known to exist but whose form and size remain 
to be determined. The consciousness of the consciousness of kind 
is not in this category. It is an accompaniment of certain kinds of 
collective behavior; but one may at least raise the question whether, 
from the standpoint of an objective description of that behavior, 
we know any more about it when we attribute it to a consciousness 
of kind than when we describe it as like response to stimulus.?” 
Whether this be true or not, we can only learn what are the elements 
in the consciousness of kind by entering the fields of psychology and 
social psychology in order to study the formation of attitudes, the 
likes and dislikes, of the reacting individuals. 


*7 Like response to the same stimulus is quite different, and like response to different 
stimuli is also another matter. 
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THE SOCIAL PHILOSOPHY OF GEORGE 
HERBERT MEAD 
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ABSTRACT 


The major problem of social ero ag is the harmony of individual interest and 
social welfare. Mead thought to facilitate the solution of this problem by showing that 
as psychological the individual is social. The technique of his psychology is that of 
réle-assumption: by acting as others, one finally becomes others to himself. From 
oscillating others, ‘‘a generalized other” arises to constitute from the flowing selves a 
more or less abiding self. But this self is a ‘‘socius”: reflecting, like a true mic 

the dissonance as well as the harmony of the societal macrocosm. Mead thought to 
show as his social philosophy that amelioration flows differentially from his account of 
the self. In this he was not wholly successful. The self resulting from Mead’s analysis 
is rae amend social but no more ethically so than is the community that begets it; 
and of the moral quality of actually existing communities Mead had no high opinion, 
His interest in amelioration flowed from the man he was rather than from his doctrine 
of the self. His social philosophy is generous; his social psychology probably true; but 
the two were connected by his personality rather than by his logic. 

The world in which humanity lives today, especially in the western world, 
is as different from that of the eighteenth century as were two geologic epochs, 
We can determine what plant life and what animal life shall surround us; and 
to a large extent we do. We can determine what shall be the immediate inci- 
dence of cold and heat upon our bodies. We can determine what sort of a human 
race shall be bred, and how many of them. All the conditions which we believe, 
in large measure, determined the origin of species are within our power. We 
can do all this, but we have not accepted the responsibility for it—GroRGE 
HERBERT MEAD." 


The discrepancy between Mead the man and Mead the writer 
cannot but be remarked regretfully by anyone who must appraise 
him primarily upon the basis of his visible work. His habitual 
modesty or diffidence about committing himself to print and his 
death at the very threshold of a more adequate public articulation 
(I refer to the final preparation for the press of his Carus Lectures) 
conspire, even in the face of forthcoming posthumous publications, 
to prevent the communication to future readers of more than a mere 
semblance of the impression of substantiality received by his friends 
from the impact of his expansive and seminal mind. There is, how- 
ever, more to the discrepancy than this patent meagerness of pub- 

“Bishop Berkeley and His Message,”’ Journal of Philosophy, XXVI (1929), 430 
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lication. Significant as what he has written is, it does not reflect 
him transparently. Conversation was his best medium’; writing was 
a poor second best. When he wrote, “something,”—as he says in 
one place of another matter—“something was going on—the rising 
anger of a titan or the adjustment of the earth’s internal pressures.” 
But true of him asofhisillustration, what the reader gets is certainly 
“not the original experience.”’> And yet what an experience is there! 
unmistakable symptoms of profundity and magnanimity. 


I 


Mead’s social speculation, as befitted a mind built on classic mold, 
seems more often than not to arise out of wonder—primarily wonder, 
as exemplified in the initial quotation, at man’s not living up to the 
opportunity which he himself has created; at his not entering moral- 
ly upon his scientific find. Such wonder is far from rare in contem- 
porary writing; but all too rare is the potency of this initial wonder 
to beget more than skepticism of human capacity or fear for the 
future of industrial society. There is an unmistakable equanimity 
about Mead’s social analyses that indicates wonder rather than 
animus as their matrix; but, in his persistent faith that “it ought to 
be possible to find out,” he converts wonder from an aesthetic stare 
into an instrument of understanding and amelioration. 

Amelioration through understanding—that is the most dominant 
motif in Mead’s social philosophy. It is easy to find men who are 
in earnest about the intellectual enterprise; and it is easier still to 
find men who wish for a better world than now is and who are willing 
to work for it. But to find a man who deeply, elementally, believes 
in both these, believes in one because of the other, and in the other 
through the one, is to find—George Herbert Mead. It is the amelio- 
rative motif that reflects most transparently his profound pragmatic 
bias. In the forthcoming Carus Lectures he goes so far as to say 
that “we determine what the world has been by the anxious search 
for the means of making it better.’’ It is indeed this approach, as we 

? Indeed, it was his theory, as we shall soon see, that ‘‘we do our thinking in the form 


of conversation, and depend upon the imagery of words for our meanings” (International 
Journal of Ethics, XXXVI [1926], 391). 


3 Essays in Honor of John Dewey, p. 239. 
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shall later suggest, that leads him to a bold assimilation of both past 
and future to the living present. His unconditional reliance upon 
scientific methodology for the conduct of life betokens, on the other 
hand, his generalized confidence in the crucial réle played by the 
understanding. To him it had long been “evident” that “we must 
be as much beholden to social science to present and analyze the 
social group with its objects, its interrelations, its selves, as a pre- 
condition of our reflection and self-consciousness, as we are beholden 
to physiological science to present and analyze the physical complex 
which is the precondition of our physical consciousness.”* Before 
dilating further, however, upon this basic motif, let me turn aside 
to indicate, as adequately as may be, the larger orientation of his 
thought. 


II 


Mead lived sensitively through the period that witnessed the 
downfall for the Western world of the religious man.’ He witnessed 
the ever renewed struggle to enthrone the economic man.° Man, 
however, survived the downfall of these usurpers, though carrying 
with him certain scars as the price of such strenuous survival. Mead 
saw and articulated the positive precipitates of those two processes. 
The theological motif immortalized what it possessed of truth in 
Hegelianism, the positive resultant of which for Mead was the dis- 
covery that man derives from a universe that builds its own laws of 
development. The economic motif emerged through the heroic mid- 
wifery of Marx as a process that was equally automotive. In the 
“gospel according to Marx,’’ as Mead somewhere described it, man 
achieves his personality, if at all, through class struggle and eventual 
domination of the weak many over the strong few. Dynamic both 


4 Psychological Bulletin, VI (1909), 407. 


5 “We are substituting,” as he puts it in the forthcoming Carus Lectures, “the goal 
of a society aware of its own values and minded intelligently to pursue them for the 
city not built with hands eternal in the heavens.”’ “If humanity,” as he elsewhere says, 
“thas fled shivering from the starry spaces, it has become minutely at home in the inter- 
stices of the speck that it inhabits for an instant,”’ (International Journal of Ethics, 
XXXIITI [1923], 234). 


6 “The economic man of the dismal science was an attempt to state the self in terms 
of an objective and exact social science. But fortunately the economic man has proved 
spurious. He does not exist” (Journal of Philosophy, VII [1910], 176). 
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these processes were, but also dominative both. Mead witnessed 
also the turmoil of spirit that marked the rise of Darwinianism into 
a cult. What Hegel did for reality and Marx for society, Darwin 
did for the whole realm of life: explained it as a process that was 
autonomous.’ “The continuities of process,” as he observes in the 
Dewey memorial essay, “are more universal than those of struc- 
ture.” Indeed, the very spirit of modernity was to him the “growing 
consciousness that society is responsible for the ordering of its own 
processes and structures so that what are common goods in their 
very nature should be accessible to common enjoyment.”* What the 
“genteel tradition” in America lacked, even in so sensitive and able 
a representative as Josiah Royce, was, according to Mead, an ade- 
quate understanding of such an “intelligent process within ourselves 
as would enable us to take the helm into our own hands and direct 
the course of our own conduct, either in thought or action.’’® John 
Dewey appeared to Mead “‘in the profoundest sense . . . . the philos- 
opher of America,”’ precisely because Dewey has conclusively brought 
“the individual to state his ends and purposes in terms of the social 
means he is using.’’*° 

Emancipated thus completely from an older philosophy that had 
elevated structure above process, Mead found joy and complete at- 
homeness in the independence of man, ornamenting and directing an 
autonomous world: “He does not know what the solution will be, 
but he does know the method of the solution. We, none of us, know 
where we are going, but we do know that we are on the way.” But 
the World War, that was to have ended war, and the consequent 
peace, that was no peace, came as successive challenges to Mead to 
clarify his social philosophy on the largest possible scale, i.e., with 

7I am drawing loosely here upon Mead’s own discussions which, it is hoped, will 
ater be published as his lectures upon the philosophy of the nineteenth century. 


§“Philanthropy from the Point of View of Ethics,” Faris e¢ al., Intelligent Philan- 
thropy, p. 148. 

»“The Philosophies of Royce, James, and Dewey in Their American Setting,” 
International Journal of Ethics, XL (1930), 217. 

A Pragmatic Theory of Truth, “University of California Publications in Philoso- 
phy,” II (1929), 88. 


* “Scientific Method and the Moral Sciences,” International Journal of Ethics, 
XXXIII (1923), 247. 
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reference to internationalism. They called his attention emphatj. 
cally to the possibility that to be on one’s way without knowing 
where one is going may get one nowhere, and that rapidly. This 
process that runs itself may run itself into the ground. Indeed, the 
thought-systems that had together furnished Mead the nucleus of 
his own philosophy had jointly and severally indicated that the 
technique of the process is one of conflict, whether the dialectics of 
Hegel, or class war of Marx, or the strenuous natural selection of 
Darwin. What reason for thinking that the on-going process in- 
herited from them jointly will not continue to go on in the same 
wasteful way? The reason for thinking otherwise is the presence of 
intelligence. Why may not men come to use their heads? 

To prevent Mead’s complete dependence upon and profound con- 
fidence in understanding from appearing excessive, I must here men- 
tion a fourth name which perhaps in terms of influence upon him 
deserves to stand with Hegel, Marx, and Darwin. Indeed, I should 
like to mention two more names, Adam Smith and Sigmund Freud 
But for the moment I content myself with a word upon Freud. 
Mead saw in Freud’s doctrine of the “unconscious” (what also he 
found in the monistic postulate of behaviorism) a “structure in our 
experience which runs out beyond what we ordinarily term our con- 
sciousness.” This discovery, whether actually borrowed from 
Freud or not," was of the greatest importance to Mead, because the 
principle served as an available mediating link between his earlier 
idealism and his later pragmatism. It served indeed to establish the 
necessary continuum between the physical and the social sciences, 
a nexus which he has in mind in the foregoing quotation. And thus 
it makes possible the extension to the whole of life of a single meth- 
odology—that of science. “It is,” as Mead says, ‘‘one of the valu- 
able by-products of the Freudian psychology that it has brought 
many people to recognize that we do not only our thinking butalso 
our perceiving with minds that have already an organized structure 
which determines in no small degree what the world of our immedi- 

Ibid., p. 229. 

3 It is significant that what Mead found most lacking in the social philosophy of 
his friend, Cooley—an adequate articulation of “man” and “‘society”—he connected 
with the fact that “‘the beginnings of behavioristic and Freudian psychology did not 


attract him or suggest new avenues of approach” (“‘Cooley’s Contribution to American 
Social Thought,” American Journal of Sociology, XXXV [1930], 703). 
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ate and reflective experience shall be.’”"* Influential as was this “‘by- 
product,” Freud’s major postulate—emotional catharsis furnished 
by understanding—seems to have influenced Mead more.’ It is, in- 
deed, reliance upon this postulate of catharsis, I think, that trans- 
forms Mead’s faith in intelligence—if it is capable of thorough trans- 
formation—from mysticism into logic, and that transforms intelli- 
gence itself from mere instrumentalism into a rich aestheticism. 


I have remarked upon the stimulus furnished Mead’s speculative 
bent by the war and the abortive peace. In his profound analysis of 
the peace movement two years before his death, “‘National Minded- 
ness and International-Mindedness,” he declares that “a certain 
amount of national psychoanalysis would be very valuable if not 
very probable.”"® “One thing, however, is clear,” he concludes, 
“that we cannot attain international-mindedness until we have at- 
tained a higher degree of national-mindedness than we possess at 
present.’”” Upon the suicidal folly of war he dwells in variegated 
notes: ‘We fashioned the marvellous world of the twentieth cen- 
tury, and then undertook within it to fight an eighteenth-century 
war.” “The hands,” he picturesquely remarks in the same connec- 
tion, “were the hands of Esau, but the voice was the voice of 
Jacob.”"* And elsewhere, reverting to the same anomaly, he de- 
clares that “there attaches to it the grotesquerie of a Yankee at the 
Court of King Arthur.””® Speaking in the article on national-mind- 
edness of the “profoundly pathetic” aspect of the newly bred na- 
tionalisms, he strikes the keynote upon which we must now dwell: 
“The pathos lies in the inability to feel the new unity with the na- 
tion except in the union of arms.”” He starts from the arresting dis- 
covery that the normal values of life are in their inner natures divi- 


4 “Scientific Method and the Moral Sciences,” of. cit., p. 229. 


*S See below, the use Mead makes of this principle in interpreting the problem of 
nationalism. Equally significant is his use elsewhere of the same principle to explain 
the social significance of the cinema. 


© International Journal of Ethics, XX XIX (1929), 406. 

" Ibid. 

* “Bishop Berkeley and His Message,” Journal of Philosophy, XXVI (1929), 430. 
* “Scientific Method and the Moral Sciences,” op. cit., p. 235. 

* International Journal of Ethics, XXXIX (1929), 403. 
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sive. Two things are implied: first, they must be fought over jp 
order to be appreciated as values; second, it is an emotional appre- 
hension of them that explains this scandalous defect in their ¢on- 
stitution. The peace movement has usually depended for its prog- 
ress upon the stirring and the re-stirring of emotions. But an emo- 
tional apprehension of values requires an emotional situation to 
provoke it, and emotions thrive on conflict situations. But conflict 
endangers as well as reveals values. As means, therefore, to a secure 
appropriation of values, “we cannot depend upon our diaphragms and 
the visceral responses which a fight sets in operation’’*—not even 
if the fight is a fight to found an institution to end fighting itself. 

Mead sees that James in his famous essay, The Moral Equivalent 
of War, is more realistic than most peace reformers: he does propose 
a functional substitute for the military machine in peace time. But 
James’s proposal, thinks Mead, is of a remedy which cannot be taken 
by the patient until he is already well. To James’s proposal of an 
industrial army, Mead opposes the wise observation that “cults can- 
not be manufactured to order.’’* And so the question recurs in spite 
of James—How bring about the condition that will make the remedy 
available? To this there is but one answer—an answer so simple as 
to appear, if not also actually to prove, baffling. And that is that the 
first thing to do to get rid of war is to think it out of existence. 
There is some deep reason, however, why we continue to think war 
and leave room for (defensive) war, when we do not really want war. 
Almost as a man who does not believe in immortality still thinks of 
himself as being alive after death if he thinks of himself then at all, 
so we think war because as yet we cannot get conscious of the values 
that make life worth living save in a conflict situation. 

Values exist independent of understanding; but they are infected 
with this divisive virus which renders them unavailable for the larg- 
est social purposes. Nowhere does Mead distinguish himself more 
sharply from his apparent fellow-naturalists than here. From Rous- 
seau down, a deep undercurrent in Western social speculation has 
held that men are naturally good and that if only the incidence of 
institutions could be removed from spontaneous emotions, man 
would, with Shelley, stand forth— 


3 Tbid., p. 402. 22 Thid., p. 404. 
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Sceptreless, free, uncircumscribed. .... 
Equal, unclassed, tribeless, and nationless. 


Mead does not affirm that men are bad by nature. Certainly they 
are naturally social. But the natural good, unless attended to, will 
frustrate a moral better; and the sociality that is indigenous to man, 
will, unless attended to, set a boundary for socialization far this side 
of what ethical aspiration craves. Mead’s clear discernment of the 
moral limitation of natural love and spontaneous good will, and the 
institutions arising from the two, is all the more striking by virtue 
of coming from a man who could never be accused of minimizing the 
moral réle of institutions. As for sexual passion, it “isolates those 
whom it consumes’’;#? as for the resulting family life, it “segregates 
us”; as for the church, “the fight with the devil and all his angels 
united men whom a common hope of salvation left untouched” ;*5 
as for business, ‘“‘we protect ourselves even against our partners, 
associates, and employees with contracts and agreements defended 
with penalties” ;° as for even “good manners,” they are “means of 
keeping possible bores at a distance” ;” and as for nationalism, “the 
more unintelligible the issue is” (he is speaking of the influence of 
the Monroe Doctrine), “the more it emphasizes the unanimity of 
the community.’ To generalize all this in his own apt words, 
“there is nothing in the history of human society nor in present-day 
experience which encourages us to look to the primal impulse of neigh- 
borliness for such cohesive power.’ As another social thinker has 

% “National-Mindedness and International-Mindedness,” International Journal of 
Ethics, XX XIX (1929), 400. 

4 bid. Tbid., p. 393. 

Tbid., p. 397. 37 Thid. 

*% “The only issue involved in the Monroe Doctrine,” says Mead in his finest ironic 
manner, “‘is this, are you a patriot, are you a red-blooded American, or are you a molly- 
coddle” (ibid., p. 398). 

Ibid., p. 398. 

# Ibid., p. 399 (italics mine). Mead has in this connection a passage so similar to a 
famous one in Hobbes that it is easy to suspect that he had Hobbes in mind when he 
wrote: “Gather ten or fifteen of your acquaintances and make the subject of your 
conversation the admirable qualities and services of someone known to all. Then 
change the subject of converse to someone for whom all have a common dislike, and 
note how much warmer is the sense of at-oneness of those who are engaged in com- 


mon disparagement than in encomium. The hostile attitude is peculiarly favorable to 
social cohesion” (ibid., p. 393). 
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only now concluded, “The very strength of the devotion to the one 
community—one social group or one nation—may make it impoggj. 
ble to extend sympathy to members of other groups.”’* We come 
thus upon the curious and discouraging discovery that there is a 
“cohesive power of hostile impulses” not possessed by benevolent 
impulses. Does this mean what it seems to say, that there is no giy. 
en emotional basis for a generous extension of community? If there 
is not, then what price community? This is precisely Mead’s problem, 

But on this problem he seems to find light in the darkness that 
ensues from the foregoing analysis. The saving merit of the hostile 
attitude is that it does reveal community, and this is precisely why 
we prize it: not for its own sake but for the sake of what it reveals, 
“The case for war does not lie in the fighting itself, but in that for 
which war compels us to fight.’’** The only way, it appears histori- 
cally, to achieve the sense of community is to destroy actual com- 
munity. The dove of peace, like the owl of Minerva, does not take 
its flight until the shades of night are falling. But, fortunately, the 
community that is realized is not the one that is destroyed; and a 
community cannot be realized unless it is there. Bellicosity, then, 
does not create the community that it reveals; but it reveals one al- 
ready existent but made now visible through it. This fact is fringed 
with both discouragement and hope: the one because the method of 
revealing community also reveals that community must be provin- 
cial; the other because if any community, however provincial, ac- 
tually exists apart from the destructive means of revealing it, it is 
there to be prized and generalized if other means could be found 
than that which in revealing limits it. There are common, even if 
divisive, interests. How can they be made accessible and then ex- 
pansible? ‘“‘We cannot depend upon feeling ourselves at one with 
our compatriots, because the only effective feeling of unity springs 
from our common response against the common enemy.” But to 
understand the interests for which we fight would make fighting un- 
necessary, since it is only for the sake of that understanding that we 
fight. 


31C, D. Burns, Modern Civilization on Trial, p. 38. 
32 ““National-Mindedness and International-Mindedness,” op. cit. p. 392. 
33 Ibid., p. 400. 
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Nations fight, then, because they are not sure of themselves; and 
they are not sure of themselves because they fail to see the full 
measure of common interest that exists independent of the feeling 
produced by the hazards of struggle and because full justice is not 
done to every class inside themselves. ‘‘Civilization is not an affair 
of reasonableness; it is an affair of social organization.”’* As the na- 
tion maintains its sense of solidarity and self-respect by bristling 
toward other nations, so groups lesser than nations maintain their 
self-respect in and by a hostile attitude toward other groups. There 
are, as Mead observes, “great gaps in our social organization.” 
And so on down to the humblest individual. The lesson writ large 
in nationalism can be seen writ small in the individual. Light thrown 
by an analysis of the individual will shine as far as internationalism. 
“Know thyself’’ appeared to Mead, as fully as to the Greeks, the 
basic wisdom.** From the problems of common sense and citizen- 
ship, Mead was driven to psychology and from his psychology turns 
again to social problems. We are not dealing here, however, with the 
loose analogies common in philosophy between the individual and 
the group. We are, rather, face to face with an analysis of the indi- 
vidual so radical as to transform, if successful, all psychology—if 
not also cosmology and metaphysics—into social psychology. We 
must, then, preoccupy ourselves with his social psychology, though 
in an indicated division of labor, not further with it than is necessary 
for a clear comprehension of his social philosophy. 


IV 


Radical naturalist that he was, Mead could not presuppose a self 
to explain the genesis of selves. Metaphysics aside, however, he 
could start with an active organism. Mind, self, must arise from ac- 
tion. Then, too, in any given case, there is the group. To make a 
long story very short, through the intersection of certain organic 
senses—notably the voice and the ear—we come to respond to our- 
selves as we respond to others. We do this because already from 
infancy we have been responding to others. When we can and do 
respond to ourselves as we have responded to others, we become an 


4 Ibid., p. 407. % Ibid., p. 394. 
38 Tbid. 
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other to ourselves. ‘We must be others if we are to be ourselves," 
So to respond to ourselves is to be self-conscious; and to be self. 
conscious is to be or have a self. Were it not for the inherent capac- 
ity and the abiding opportunity in a social milieu to interact with 
others, we should never become an object to ourselves. When man, 
as Mead happily puts it, calls upon himself and finds himself at 
home, he has become a living soul; society has breathed into his 
nostrils the breath of self-consciousness. ‘‘The apparatus of self- 
consciousness,’ as Mead has it, is borrowed from the group. The 
woof,* then, of all of us is a shared fabric, the social commonalty 
out of which our separate selves are literally woven. The technique 
here involved is that of “‘réle-assumption.”’ As children our “whole 
vocation,” first in play, then in games, is to take the réles of others 
until these réles become ours and then us. But the réles are many, 
and taken separately they would make “‘us’s” of each of us. Another 
step is needed, then, to to get a self out of all this changing panorama 
of selves—a synthesis that Mead describes as “‘a generalized other.” 
Our habitual self, or character, is, however, a natural precipitate of 
this réle-assuming vocation. 

This account is not wholly original with Mead. He borrowed from 
many others, but he did more to his borrowings than merely make 
them his own. His treatment of what he borrowed from Adam Smith 
will serve for adequate illustration. His “‘generalized other’’ is so 
reminiscent of Adam Smith’s “impartial spectator” that I once 
jocosely taxed him with having “stolen his thunder from Smith.” 
He replied genially that he had come under the influence of Adam 
Smith while studying at Harvard, and had there written a paper on 
Smith. (It would be a most interesting paper to see.) But whatever 
he may have borrowed from Adam Smith, his “generalized other” 
is much richer than what he borrowed. Smith’s ‘man within the 
breast” is an altruistic guest housed in an egoistic household for 
purposes of respectability; Mead’s “generalized other” is no guest. 

37 “‘The Genesis of the Self and Social Control,” International Journal of Ethics, 
XXXV (1925), 276. 


38 The warp still seems to be individualistic, on which fact and Mead’s relative indif- 
ference to it comment is made below, pp. 380-81. 
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He is the householder himself. The “impartial spectator’’ arises 
from a leveling down of both the individual and the group; for in the 
coalescence of the “amiable” and the “respectable” virtues such 
dilution goes on as results in “mediocrity.” ‘The generalized other,” 
however, is a leveling up to full-bodied function of all the réles which 
society has made available for each of its prospective members. 


V 


But we cannot pursue this interesting analogy nor need we deal 
further with the heart of Mead’s system, his social psychology. We 
have turned aside to consider his psychology at all only because the 
argument took us there. We shall follow the argument away from, 
as we have followed it to, the self. Mead himself found intelligence, 
once arisen, as a catharsis for conflicting inner emotions and as a 
revelation of intrinsic values in the patterns of organized life. But 
the intelligence which is so significant for what it reveals is equally 
significant for what it performs. The functional value of his account 
of the self Mead seldom wrote but to illustrate or imply. The most 
explicit treatment of the relation between the social self and social 
problems is found in his thought-provoking article, entitled “The 
Genesis of the Self and Social Control.’ But in other articles he 
follows the socially beneficent influence of his account into three 
realms: that of peace programs,” of art," and, just before his death, 
of philanthropy.* The use Mead made of his social psychology in 
dealing with the peace problem, already discussed, is sufficiently 
typical so that, passing over his rewarding discussions of art and 
philanthropy, we may summarize the several applications of his doc- 
trine of the social self by saying that the self as “‘socius” arises from 
tension but seeks harmony of inner réles and of their outer coun- 
terparts; that as intelligence it reveals existent values as independ- 
ent of and appreciable apart from conflict; and that as creator, its 
ideals, and ideas, are plans for the peaceable propagation of the val- 
ues that it as intelligence calmly surveys. 


39 International Journal of Ethics, XXXV (1925), 251-77. 

# “National-Mindedness and International-Mindedness,” of. cit., pp. 385-407. 
«““The Nature of Aesthetic Experience,” ibid., XXXVI (1926), 382-93. 

“ Faris et al., op. cit., pp. 133-48. 
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VI 


If this appreciation of my teacher and late esteemed coll 
were to stop here, a reader who knew Mead might well call it an 
apology—a poor apology, a sort of Hamlet with the Prince left out. 
There was a confidence about him, an unbellicose acceptance of him. 
self, a deep belief in the efficacy of human thought and action, a 
pervasive optimism that made a unique impression. His optimism 
was not as though he felt that we know all that we need to know, 
but that it is possible to know it; not that we have a perfect world, 
but that we have the instrument for its perfecting. Now, his social _ 
philosophy was so much the man that not to be able to do fuller 
justice than I have done to his personality leaves a taint of incon- 
clusiveness about his philosophy. What one feels Mead ought to 
have been saying, though there was never a trace of his saying it, 
was this: “Here I am, be like me. I realize myself without belittling 
you. I find my interests not in conflict with yours. I can let live 
without ceasing to live. If I could explain myself, I could explain 
and cure all social ills. I know that I am social in structure, rational 
in function. If I can but exhibit intelligence to be as social in intent 
as I feel it to be, I can guarantee amelioration through understand- 
ing, instead of value apprehension through enervating conflict.” 

Feeling all this as I do, it is a genuine disappointment to me that 
as a critic I cannot seem to discover in Mead’s philosophy an ade- 
quate ground for his optimism regarding amelioration. As a scien- 
tific mind he no doubt meant to get at the truth as to the nature of 
the human self. But it is also clear that as a sensitive man he set a 
high differential value upon his account for purpose of social reform. 
I am not able effectively to question the truth of his genesis of the 
self, though I must confess to an ever recurrent suspicion of white 
magic when I see him start with an animal organism assuming rdles 
and presently end with a well-rounded “generalized other.” Is not 
this technique of each borrowing his soul from the others slightly 
reminiscent of the oriental utopia in which they supported them- 
selves on each other’s laundry? Even the admittedly social woof is 
morally spotted, and the organic warp—about this warp Mead has 
embarrassingly little to say. But whatever this synthetic function 
be that produces a man from an animal, let us praise nature who 
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does actually sometimes perpetrate it (for example, in making a 
Mead) rather than blame it upon Mead who does not so much ex- 
plain, for all his explaining, as acknowledge the miracle. 

But when he seems to deduce from his “‘genesis’’ of the self a more 
effective “social control” than is otherwise obtainable, my suspicion 
is not so easily allayed. This is a suspicion that can be better docu- 
mented than the other. What was it in Mead that led him to see in 
social intelligence so much greater an instrument for amelioration 
than other men see? What made him a pragmatist construing mind 
in terms of improved adjustment when other men remain idealists 
or realists construing mind in terms of appreciation of the given? 
His least debatable, and certainly a highly rewarding emphasis, is 
on this ground common to all philosophic schools, i.e., the enormous 
and self-justifying aesthetic function of mind. To understand what 
is, is to fill the world with value, however bad what is may be. 
Why construe understanding as essentially a thrust to reform? The 
pragmatic answer itself to that question contains the seeds of my 
distrust of Mead’s social psychology as basis for his optimistic social 
philosophy. For the pragmatic explanation of this characteristic of 
Mead would make it depend upon his dissatisfaction with the social 
order which he found. But it was the social order that he found, with 
its dissatisfying clash of interests, its injustice, its stupidity, which 
had, according to his theory, formed his own mind. How can a mind 
formed by assuming conflicting réles have differential value for mak- 
ing harmonious the divisions that produce and constitute it? To 
put it more intimately, how can a mind so constituted ever become 
a unity anyway? If there does arise from such a medley of a matrix 
a “generalized other,”’ will it not be so generalized that it can have 
no functional efficacy in competition with less generalized others? 
The simple truth seems to be that in his ameliorative impetus, Mead 
assumes a unified self because only from such a self could there issue 
differential hope of a unified society. But on a sober second thought, 
to get such a self would require a unified society in advance. Each 
here must rely upon a perfection in the other which the other can- 
not achieve because of the imperfection in it itself. 

Let us indeed admit that the community forms the self. But what 
community? Plato found every city to be at least two, the city of 
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the rich and the city of the poor. When we try to answer that simple 
question, What community? we find ourselves faced in the socio- 
logical realm of discourse with the same dissonance that drove ys 
to sociology for refuge. A change of venue from psychology to social 
psychology does not license and implement a miracle. The very 
word “‘social” seems in our time to carry a slight injection of nar- 
cotic; and so, if the self can be shown to be social, it is thought there- 
by to be proved more amenable to harmony, regardless of what so- 
cial disharmonies may have gone into it at the making. For the 
paternity of the soul, then, it appears that we must choose either a 
community small enough to be homogeneous, in which event the 
resulting soul will through its harmony with that community be 
disharmonious with the other communities with which that com- 
munity is not harmonious, or choose a larger community with its 
own inner disharmonies reproduced in the self as its lineal descend- 
ant. In the one case we have a unified soul disrupted in confronta- 
tion with a world without unity; in the other, a divided self to match 
a divided world. Do we not, in the light of this, have, instead of 
Mead’s “generalized other,”’ at the best a sort of confederation of 
“generalized others” and at an easy worst a medley of conflicting 
impulses to constitute our selves? I would not be thought to imply 
that Mead was not sensible of this difficulty: ‘Any self,” says he, 
“fs a social self, but it is restricted to the group whose rdles it as- 
sumes, and it will never abandon this self until it finds itself entering 
into the larger society and maintaining itself there.’’** But what I do 
miss is any adequate grounding, in the light of the foregoing admis- 
sion, of the optimism felt regarding his psychology as a superior in- 
strument for social reform. What I am remarking in Mead is an 
undercurrent if not an undertow (What philosopher wholly escapes 
it?) to count an acknowledged ethical ideal as an operative social 
force. 

The visible conflicts of interest among men may, as Halévy sug- 
gests in his Growth of Philosophical Radicalism,“ be confronted with 
three attitudes: the will to fuse them by sympathy, as illustrated by 
Hume; the will to adjust them artificially by rewards and punish- 

43 International Journal of Ethics, XXXV (1925), 276. 

4 Part I, chap. i. 
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ment, as in Bentham; and the will to ignore them or to postulate an 
ulterior natural harmony, as in Adam Smith’s economic, though 
not to such an extent in his ethical, doctrine. Now, Mead’s tem- 
perament clearly made Bentham’s attitude unavailable to him; his 
sophisticated good sense made Adam Smith’s view of the natural 
harmony of conflicting interests logically unavailable; his sensitive 
conscience and his pragmatic bias alike fitted him to follow Hume, 
that is, frankly to admit what he found in the way of human frus- 
tration and set resolutely to work by all the educational, legislative, 
and economic tools of sympathy eventually to remedy what he 
found initially to be wrong. His masterful essay in Creative Intelli- 
gence’ as well as the tenor of that whole “Pragmatic Bible” was 
calculated to found this attitude on sound reasoning. Moreover, 
his own more central and distinctive contribution to the pragmatic 
movement, his social psychology, may be best understood, if our 
foregoing argument be sound, as his attempt to lay an impregnable 
foundation for ethical and social optimism. Both the motive and 
the estimated result of his social psychology are indicated in his 
fine statement that “‘the proudest assertion of independent selfhood 
is but the affirmation of a unique capacity to fill some social réle.’” 
But, as we have seen, the mere social nature of the self does not suffice 
to demonstrate this desired result when the self arises as much from 
social evils and conflicts as from social harmony. A microcosm mir- 
rors, it does not reconstruct, the macrocosm. What I here suggest, 
then, as an hypothesis is that Mead sensed the inadequacy of his 
social psychology to guarantee amelioration (Might not we so con- 
strue the fact that each year under the same title and to the same 
end he gave a new course as social psychology?) and more or less 
unconsciously borrowed from Adam Smith and his tradition enough 
natural social harmony to swell into a sufficient showing for opti- 
mism the little harmony he was able to create. 


Vil 


Furthermore, there is another hypothesis regarding the final orien- 
tation of his social philosophy about which I am even less certain 


4 “Scientific Method and Individual Thinker,” pp. 176-227. 
# International Journal of Ethics, XXXTX (1929), 395. 
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but feel it necessary to present in order to finish with a gesture of 
justice toward the hinterlands of Mead’s vast speculative domain. 
It is that his growing cosmological and metaphysical views were 
colored by his not wholly satisfactory attempt to furnish a logical 
basis for social reconstruction. If I have, to any true degree, appre. 
hended the motivation of his philosophical interest and have not 
hopelessly overplayed the difficulties his understanding met in its 
quest for social justice, we have before us the kind of situation from 
which, on Mead’s general theory, a metaphysics might be expected 
to arise—arise as a balm for the frustrations if not of physics, then 
of psychology. Either reality refused this prince of men the boon of 
metaphysics which she had lavished on less worthy thinkers, or a 
metaphysics was emerging from his speculation to help his sociology 
cope with the recalcitrant warp of his psychology. The pragmatic 
identification of reality with experience, with which Mead sympa- 
thized and helped to further, is a solace to any social thinker, es- 
pecially if experience be interpreted as basically social. Dewey has 
carried the social interpretation of reality below man, below organ- 
isms, yea into the very citadel of physics itself.” And Mead’s forth- 
coming Carus Lectures seem either to have followed this lead or to 
have developed independently some such view as to the social na- 
ture of reality. Moreover, Mead’s address to the International Con- 
gress of Philosophy at Harvard on the ‘‘Objective Reality of Per- 
spectives’’“ and his essay in the Dewey memorial volume on “The 
Nature of the Past,’ all seem to point in the direction of dissolving 
an aloof into a friendly nature. For this absorption of the past and 
the future into the present is well calculated to carry to contem- 
poraries the message which, according to Mead’s interpretation of 
it,*° Bishop Berkeley brought to our ancestors, the message that, by 
proximity and ownership in philosophy, as elsewhere, problems may 
be resolved which with distance, in either past or future, become 
alien and insoluble. No thinker will spurn an honorable invitation 
to place his back against the wall of the universe. This universe 


47 “Social as a Category,”’ Monist, XX XVIII (1928), 161-77. 
#® Proceedings of the Sixth International Congress of Philosophy, pp. 75-85. 
49 Essays in Honor of John Dewey, pp. 235-42. 


© “Bishop Berkeley and His Message,” Journal of Philosophy, XXVI (1929); 
421-30. 
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behind us can be all the more helpful to our social selves in their 
efforts to harmonize conflicting interests, if it be itself somehow 
social in its very texture. But even to suggest this as hypothesis 
may be to make too much of it. 


Vill 


Though there may be room for difference of opinion as to what 
should be meant by social philosophy, I have here assumed that it 
differs from social science in a frank preoccupation with ideals; and I 
have supposed that one legitimate form of this preoccupation would 
be the use of ideals to connect peripheral facts with a factual nucleus. 
In this sense Mead was a social philosopher. He wanted far-flung 
social realities to be better than they are; his social explanation of 
the genesis of the self served as the factual nucleus. My suggestion, 
that this central fact was not calculated differentially to inform the 
peripheral facts with improved meaning, does not, even if granted, 
invalidate the melioristic intent of his thought or depreciate the spe- 
cific ideals he had for reconstructing situations. Nor does this analy- 
sis touch, save to further, his wise assimilation of ideals to ideas and 
his functional interpretation of both. Mead’s ideals are the ideals 
of all generous minds of our time. Such things do not differ with 
different philosophies as much as pride of school could wish. The 
best part of any social philosophy is the philosopher, and here 
Mead’s philosophy was superb. But his robust personality now 
gone, these seem to me the most deeply significant things in his social 
speculation: (1) an almost, if not quite, completely empirical ac- 
count of the genesis and nature of the self and through this a final 
secularization of the human spirit; (2) the cathartic and aesthetic 
function of intelligence in the social field; (3) the reconstructive sig- 
nificance of ideals; and (4) a profound faith in the worthwhileness 
of thought, whether contemplative or operative. ‘That we shall be 
better,”. Mead would have said with Socrates, “‘and braver and less 
helpless if we think that we ought to enquire, than we should have 
been if we indulged in the idle fancy that there was no knowing and 
no use in seeking to know what we do not know;—that is a theme 
upon which I am ready to fight, in word and deed, to the utmost of 
my power.’”’s' 
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CO-OPERATION AMONG ANIMALS 


W. C. ALLEE 
University of Chicago 
ABSTRACT 

Social life seems to have its roots in a fundamental trait or property of all living 
matter by which survival is one function of the aggregation of organisms. From this 
stage life has evolved to greater independence of close proximity; survival values accrue 
then from groupings tropistically produced—individuals collected in response to com- 
mon environmental conditions. In the final stage, individuals show minimum reactions 
as separate units and respond mainly as members of a group. As a result of the working 
of the two principles of the struggle for existence and of co-operation, and through a 
process of emergent evolution, man has developed social groups. 

The idea that animals co-operate with each other is not new, 
Empedocles (495-435 B.C.) foreshadowed it as well as the principle 
of struggle for existence when he wrote of the combining power of 
love and the disrupting power of hate as being the two ultimate 
forces of nature.’ A significant development of this idea was made 
by Shaftesbury” when he said, with reference to Hobbes’ statement, 
Homo homini lupus, that: “to say in disparagement of Man ‘that 
he is to Man a wolf’ appears absurd when one considers that wolves 
are to wolves very kind and loving creatures.” ‘““Therewith,”’ H. Ellis 
states, “‘ ‘goodness’ was seen virtually for the first time in the modern 
period to be as ‘natural’ as the sweetness of ripe fruit.”’ 

There is no particular virtue in tracing the development and 
extension of this idea step by step. There is an excellent statement 
of the stage reached in 1878 given by Espinas.‘ 

No living being is solitary. Animals, especially, sustain multiple relations 
with the organisms of their environment, and, without mentioning those that 
live in permanent intercourse with their kind, nearly all are driven by biological 
necessity to contract, even if only for a brief moment, an intimate union with 
some other member of their species. Even among organisms devoid of distinct 
and separate sexes, some traces of social life are manifested, both among animals 
that remain, like plants, attached to a common stock, and among the lowly 
beings which, before separating from the parental organism, remain for some 

tH. F. Osborn, From the Greeks to Darwin (1908). 

2 Third Earl of Shaftesbury, Philosophical Regimen. 

3H. Ellis, The Dance of Life (1929). 

4A, V. Espinas, Des Sociétés animales (1878). 
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time attached to it and incorporated in its substance. Communal life, therefore, 
js not an accidental fact in the animal kingdom; it does not arise here and there 
fortuitously and, as it were, capriciously; it is not, as is so often supposed, the 
privilege of certain isolated species in the zodlogical scale, such as the beavers, 
bees and ants, but, on the contrary—and we believe we are in a position to 
prove this statement abundantly—a normal, constant, universal fact. From the 
lowest to the highest forms in the series, all animals are at some time in their 
lives immersed in some society; the social medium is the condition necessary to 
the conservation and renewal of life. This is, indeed, a biological law... .. 
Moreover, from the lowest to the highest stages in the series, we detect in the 
development of social habits a progression which, if not uniform, is at least 
constant, so that each social group carries the perfecting of these habits a little 
further in one or another direction. Finally, social facts are subject to laws, and 
these are the same everywhere that such facts appear, so that they constitute 
a considerable and uniform domain in nature, a homogeneous whole thoroughly 
integrated in all its parts.5 


More recently Kropotkin, Deegener, Alverdes, and Wheeler have 
contributed to the development of this thesis. The latter in The 
Social Insects (1923) expressed his point of view as follows: 

All living things are genetically related as members of one great family, one 
vast living symplasm, which though fragmented into individuals in space, is 
nevertheless absolutely continuous in time. In the great majority of organic 
forms each generation arises from the co-operation of two individuals. Most 
animals and plants live in associations, herds, colonies or societies and even the 
so-called “solitary” species are obligatory, more or less co-operative members 
of groups or associations of individuals of different species. Living beings not 
only struggle and compete with one another for food, mates and safety, but 
they also work together to insure to one another these same indispensable 
conditions for development and survival. 


Within recent years, and particularly since 1920, there has 
accumulated a rapidly growing store of data based on experimenta- 
tion in the field of mass physiology which shows that these general- 
izations are much more firmly grounded than could be the case when 
the only available basis was that furnished by observational studies 
on animal behavior concerned primarily with the struggle for 
existence as conceived in the nineteenth century, or upon the lives 
of insects or other animals admittedly social in habit. These studies 
have recently been reviewed® and need only be summarized here. 


‘Translated by Wheeler, 1928. 
*W. C. Allee, Animal A ggregations (University of Chicago Press, 1931). 
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Aggregations formed by various sorts of loose groupings of 
animals occur commonly in nature among forms which are not 
social according to usual standards and in which the group organ- 
ization is so loose that the protective benefits which are derived from 
multiplicity of eyes that give warning of danger as in bird flocks, or 
the multiplicity of claws and fangs which aid in protection have not 
been detected. Such aggregations may occur at any time in the year 
and hence are not limited to mating, hibernation, or aestivation 
phenomena. This forms one set of facts. The importance of this 
set of facts has been discounted because they run counter to the 
widely observed harmful effects of crowding. 

Retarding of growth due to crowding has been recorded for many 
organisms from Protozoa to vertebrates. Similarly, many animals at 
various levels of complexity have been demonstrated to reproduce 
less rapidly if crowded. These range from Paramecium to fruit 
flies and chickens; and many animals, including man, have a 
higher death-rate under crowded conditions than when they are less 
so. These harmful effects of crowding have been known for a long 
time and can be readily demonstrated. 

More recently careful work has shown that this is not the whole 
story even with simpler, nonsocial animals. Thus, at least under 
certain conditions, sea-urchin eggs and larvae, tadpole tails, and 
perhaps even fishes, grow more rapidly if given optimum crowding 
than if isolated or overcrowded. Various protozoans and the flour 
beetle, Tribolium, similarly reproduce more rapidly if present in 
optimal numbers. Starving starfishes live longer if grouped than 
if isolated even though they do not practice cannibalism, and various 
sorts of isopod crustaceans keep in better physiological condition if 
allowed to aggregate than when isolated. 

Diverse species of Protozoa, Hydra, various flatworms, leeches, 
tadpoles, snails, crustaceans, starfishes, insects, and fishes will live 
longer when exposed to the same volume and concentration of 
various toxic agents including colloidal suspension of the heavy 
metals, salt solutions including cyanides and insect sprays, if many 
are exposed together than if isolated. 

Similarly, mass protections have been demonstrated for exposure 
to high temperatures, for exposure to ultra-violet radiation, to fresh 
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water on the part of marine animals, and to sea water for fresh- 
water forms. Drosophila, the fruit fly, will live longer in one-ounce 
bottles under standard and near-optimum conditions if from thirty- 
five to fifty-five flies are present than if the number is either less or 
greater. Bacteria have been shown to be more resistant to certain 
bactericides and to grow more rapidly in unfavorable media if many 
are present than if there are but few. Spermatozoa retain their activ- 
ity and their power of fertilizing ova longer if present in mass than 
if diluted, and certain cells in tissue cultures wili grow only if more 
than one cell is present. 

The above summary shows that beneficial effects of optimal 
crowding in organisms usually regarded as nonsocial have been 
demonstrated in widely separated divisions of the animal kingdom. 
Chart I will help in the realization of how widely distributed such 
phenomena have been shown to be. 

This chart’ shows a diphyletic tree giving the relationships within 
the animal kingdom. The distance from the base represents the 
relative degree of specialization. The phyla and classes underscored 
are those in which survival values from aggregations have been 
demonstrated, other than those known to occur in connection with 
normal sexual reproduction. Without reasonable doubt, proper tests 
would reveal that aggregations of animals in all of the divisions still 
unchecked also possess survival value, at least when the animals are 
exposed to unusual or unfavorable conditions, such as those which 
would be furnished by fresh water for the marine forms or by distilled 
water for the Trochelminthes. Certain of the implications arising 
from these phenomena become more clear if presented in the simplest 
possible form. Accordingly, let us try to imagine conditions existing 
when living molecules first evolved from their nonliving antecedents. 

However, whenever, and wherever life first appeared on this 
planet, considerations of the beneficial values of groups of relatively 
simple organisms strongly suggest that, unless the first living 
molecules appeared in considerable numbers approximately simul- 
taneously within a limited microhabitat, there would have been 
little chance of survival; a single isolated living particle must have 
succumbed to the unconditioned unfavorable environment. If this 

7W. C. Allee, in Nature of the World and of Man. 
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CHART I 
Brrpos MaAmMALs INSECTA 
REPTILES 
AMPHIBIA 
ARACHNIDA 
Pibcrs 
MyRIAPODA CEPHALOPoDA 
VERTEBRATA 
CEPHALOCHORDATA 
CRUSTACEA 
UrocHorDATA 
ONYCHOPHORA 
HEMICHORDATA 
CHORDATA ARTHROPODA 
MOLLUSCA 
ECHINODERMATA ANNELIDA 
BRACHIOPODA BRYOZOA 
SAGITTA 
NEMERTINEA 


COELENTERATA Recta 
PORIFERA Plant 
kingdom 
PROTOZOA * PROTOPHYTA 


ie: Primitive plants 
/ 


PRIMITIVE PLANT-ANIMAL 


* Phyla are given in larger, classes in smaller, capitals. 


occurred, a certain slight modification of the environment would re- 
sult as the particle disintegrated. In doing so, it might free some 
X-substance, such as various workers have assumed to be necessary 
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for the well-being of living organisms; or the decomposing proto- 
plasmic molecule might fix, by adsorption or otherwise, some of the 
elements of the environment harmful for a living system. In other 
words, the living protoplasm itself or the products of its metabolism 
during life or the products freed by death and disintegration would 
probably condition the immediate environment in such a manner 
that if another particle of living matter appeared soon in that niche 
it would have a better chance of survival. 

If, on the other hand, several of these living molecules appeared 
approximately simultaneously in the same restricted microhabitat, 
then by the processes of metabolism they would tend to condition 
their environment similarly, and by fixation of toxic substances, or 
by some one of the other communal activities, such as the production 
of an X-substance, or the modification of the electrical conditions, 
this primitive aggregation of living particles would show the survival 
value which is frequently exhibited by present-day animal aggrega- 
tions of approximately the same integration level. 

It may be that numerous transitions from the nonliving to the 
living would occur one after the other in the same micro-niche, with 
a successive conditioning and a progressively greater longevity of 
some or all of the particles, until, finally, conditions would become 
sufficiently favorable for permanent survival. Whatever the details, 
it seems probable that this mechanism was operative from the very 
beginning of life and is a fundamental trait or property of living 
matter. 

In order to discuss this trait more easily, it should be named. A 
few years ago it might have been called “unconscious co-operation”; 
but since many modern psychologists have discarded the concept of 
consciousness, the idea of lack of consciousness is less helpful than 
formerly. It may be regarded as an automatic mutual interde- 
pendence among organisms, or, for the sake of simplicity, as the 
principle of co-operation. The only trouble with calling this rela- 
tionship one of co-operation, which it is, lies in the fact that the 
word carries with it an idea of conscious effort possible only after 
long ages of organic evolution, and then only in certain favored types 
of animals, while the evidence appears to be clear that the sort of 
co-operation of which we are speaking is a fundamental trait of 
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living matter. As in all the other fundamental properties of living 
organisms, there is probably no hard and fast line to be drawn here 
between the living and the nonliving. The mutual interdependence 
of the living must have grown out of similar but simpler interde. 
pendence in antecedent nonliving matter, and may, in fact, be 
merely a highly specialized biological application of the mass law 
of chemistry. 

If this analysis is sound, as it appears to be, the potentiality of 
social life is inherent in living matter, even though its first manifesta- 
tions are merely those of a slight mutual interdependence, or of an 
automatic co-operation which finds its first biological expression asa 
subtle binding link of primitive ecological biocoenoses. Lest we be 
accused of having been carried too far by enthusiasm, it may be well 
to pause for a moment to examine again the chart showing the 
extent to which such co-operative phenomena have been described 
in the animal kingdom. Such an examination will show that mutual 
interdependence, or automatic co-operation, is sufficiently wide- 
spread among the animal kingdom to warrant the conclusion given 
above that it ranks as one of the fundamental qualities of animal 
protoplasm, and probably of protoplasm in general. Further, it is 
often found in nature and involves great numbers of animals. 

The field naturalist, interested in observing a wide range of 
animal life, is familiar with the widespread occurrence of aggrega- 
tions. Inland waters are notoriously poorer in population than is the 
sea, but in California, during the breeding season, I have seen ponds 
paved with the pebble-like clusters of salamander eggs. In mid- 
Great Salt Lake our boat ploughed through surface-covering masses 
of aggregated Ephydra flies that rose in choking numbers. Aldrich’ 
calculated 370,000,000 of these were to be found along every mile 
of Salt Lake beach. In the nearby mountain ponds of Utah aggrega- 
tions of ostracods of the size of a walnut were to be found, at times 
occupying a portion of each cow track with which the bottom of the 
ponds were stippled; and similar collections of annelid worms occur 
in Indiana ponds. 

Along the seashore, in such favorable locations as part of the Cali- 


8 J. M. Aldrich, N.Y. Journal Ent. Soc., XX (1912), 77-00. 
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fornia coast, the supply of animal life is appalling. One cannot step 
on the rocks exposed at low tide without crushing sea urchins, sea 
anemones, barnacles, or mollusks. Even in the less prolific regions 
around Cape Cod every available rock or solid timber washed by the 
tidal currents is the base for a densely packed aggregation, composed 
of many or of few species. Favorable bottom areas are similarly 
packed; and Mytilus and Crepidula fornicata, if proper substratum 
be wanting, form chains of animals, attaching to each other in the 
absence of solid objects. A suitable bit of mud flat’may be packed 
with Mya. The Hymenorus beetle population of a single panicle 
of Florida yucca has been estimated to be about 15,000, and case 
after case of insect aggregations has been described. In this survey 
I have not mentioned the collection of insects about electric lights, 
or the insects in the shore drifts of lakes, or the vast collections of 
the more strictly social species, or the type of relationship usually 
called symbiotic. 

There is nothing in the recent work which displaces the earlier 
conclusion that overcrowding is harmful; but the newer evidence 
does show that under proper conditions, and entirely apart from 
breeding or hibernation, beneficial results may follow aggregations, 
in many organisms of the same or of different species, within a 
limited space. This means that in groupings caused by the tropistic 
reactions of individuals to environmental factors there may be a 
natural co-operation effective long before the physiological organ- 
ization of the group has reached the level of development which 
occurs in the groupings usually designated as being truly social. 

Symbiosis, commensalism, sexual and intra-organismal relations 
aside, such unconscious co-operation was unknown to Espinas or to 
Kropotkin,? who were much impressed by the evidences of mutual 
aid among insects and the larger animals. It was unknown to 
Wheeler when he wrote the 1923 conclusion quoted above, to which 
he was led by the studies of the ecologists and by his own knowledge 
of the behavior of ants and other social insects. The knowledge 
which I have summarized, showing that such general co-operation 
exists among loosely organized, or among apparently unorganized, 


9P. Kropotkin, Mutual Aid a Factor in Evolution (1914). 
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groups of animals living even temporarily in the same region, gives 
us much clearer evidence than has been available to these students 
of social life, that their conclusion that co-operation is one of the 
major biological principles is correct, and that its roots extend far 
below the level of well-integrated social activity. 

From this point of view the first step toward the development of 
societies had probably already been taken when life came into 
existence on this planet. These first living particles were probably 
dependent on each other for the final adaptation of their physical 
environment so that they could continue to live. In the course of 
evolution they became more independent of close proximity to each 
other. A further advance was made when such more or less solitary 
animals developed, in addition to the general automatic co-opera- 
tion inherent in living matter, a new toleration for close aggregation 
in a limited area, where they had collected not as a result of a social 
appetite but on account of their individual reactions to the surround- 
ing environmental conditions. Such collections occur frequently as 
the result of forced movements in which the animal reacts, ap- 
parently mechanically, to the forces operating upon it, and may 
persist only because of the inertia of toleration. These tropistically 
conditioned groupings show survival values in addition to those 
resulting from general co-operation. Such additional survival values 
may be shown either by the effect of the group upon the individuals, 
rendering them more resistant to adverse environmental conditions, 
or conversely by so affecting the environment by the removal of 
toxic materials, or by some other ameliorating device, that it be- 
comes more favorable for the continued existence of the animals. 
Group survival values can slip into the background as animals be- 
come well adjusted to the environment, to reappear apparently 
afresh when conditions of existence become again less favorable. 
These new survival values may be qualitatively as well as quantita- 
tively different from those shown previously. 

The last advance in this series comes when individuals show 
minimal reactions as separate units and respond mainly as members 
of a group—when, as in the case of ants or termites and, rarely, with 
men, they are largely group-centered ‘rather than self-centered. 
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Many of the so-called “altruistic” drives in man apparently are the 
development of these innate tendencies toward co-operation, which 
find their early physiological expression in all sorts of simpler 
animals. 

With the development of the nervous system, closer co-operation 
becomes possible and larger numbers are affected. There is much 
reason for thinking that many of the advances in evolution have 
come about through the selection of co-operating groups rather than 

+ through the selection of individuals. This implies that the two great 
natural principles of the struggle for existence and of co-operation 
are not wholly in opposition, but that each may have reacted upon 
the other in determining the trend of animal evolution. 

As a result of the working of these two principles, man has 
developed social groups, the scope of whose organization has been 
constantly extended until at the present time we are confronted with 
the problems centering about national versus international organ- 
ization. Now, as in each stage of the social evolution of man, the 
proponents of the narrower organization maintain that the type of 
grouping they advocate satisfies the natural instinctive and tradi- 
tional drives of man, while the more inclusive grouping is an ab- 
normal desire for an idealistic utopia. So might the conservative 
primitive living molecules, the protozoans, flatworms, isopods, or 
ants have argued, had they the wit, at each stage of their co- 
operative evolution. It may be helpful, and restful as well, to 
remember that the greater part of the evolution of social life has been 
brought about, not by conscious effort on the part of those under- 
going evolution, but by the natural working-out of these two funda- 
mental principles of struggle and co-operation. 

The recently flourishing mechanistic school of biology held that, 
if we could but perceive it, there is an essentially consistent develop- 
ment from the least to the most complex aspects of nature. By 
beautiful experimentation many biological processes were demon- 
strated to follow with surprising exactitude the physiochemical laws 
worked out from the relationships of nonliving materials and sys- 
tems; but by enthusiastic oversimplification of complex living 
processes, many incompletely analyzed situations were also brought 
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into line with the known physicochemical relations of inorganic 
materials. 

Within the last few years, many biologists have found that the 
doctrine of emergent evolution more nearly summarizes their views 
concerning the developing complexities to be found in nature than 
does an oversimplified mechanistic system. According to this doc. 
trine, different levels of organization exist, of which the more ad- 
vanced are to be regarded as emergents from the less advanced. One 
of the major distinctions made is that between living and nonliving 
levels. The former is regarded as having arisen by one or more 
emergings from the latter. Within each of these major divisions, 
different levels of organization are distinguished. Thus, in the realm 
of the living organisms, plants and animals may be recognized as 
forming different series of emergents. Within the animal kingdom 
one series of emergent levels would begin with the physiological 
level which is concerned with generalized physiological processes. 
The more complex group of processes centering about the physiology 
of the central nervous system would then be designated as belonging 
to the psychological level. Still another set of reactions involving the 
interactions of different organisms would then be set off as belonging 
to the social level. Both the psychological and the social levels are 
regarded as emergents from the less complex order of generalized 
physiological activities. 

Within the social field different levels of organization may be 
recognized. First, there is the general level of mutual interde- 
pendence, or of automatic co-operation, which is definitely proved 
to exist and which seems to be a fundamental property of living 
things, though its mechanisms are not completely understood even 
in the best analyzed cases. Above this, other levels may be found, 
shifting from that of toleration for the close proximity or physical 
contact of animals in slightly integrated groups to the well-inte- 
grated, highly co-ordinated societies which exhibit marked division 
of labor and which behave as group units rather than as individuals. 
Each of these social levels may be regarded as having been formed 
by one or more emergings from a lower, less perfectly organized level. 

One of the characteristics of an emergent has frequently been said 
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to be the unpredictableness of its qualities, even when one possesses 
a thoroughgoing acquaintance with the qualities of its forerunners 
oringredients. The most usual illustration given is the impossibility 
of predicting the nature of water (H,O) from a knowledge of the 
chemical and physical properties of the hydrogen and oxygen atoms 
which combine to produce it.’ From such evidence it is stated that 
the whole is something more than the sum of its parts. Closer 
analysis shows that this does not necessarily state the whole truth. 
- Obviously, we do not know all the properties of hydrogen and of 
oxygen until we have catalogued those which allow their combina- 
tion in the proportion of two of the former to one of the latter to 
form water. Similarly, we do not know all the properties of these 
two elements or of any inorganic elements until we have learned 
those which they display when they become part of living proto- 
plasm. We are still far from having catalogued the properties of in- 
organic compounds, and we have barely begun to analyze their 
properties as revealed by their activities associated with organic 
and with living compounds. 

It does not necessarily follow that, because there appear to be 
wide gaps between the properties exhibited by hydrogen and by 
oxygen taken separately and those shown by the same elements com- 
bined to make water, the latter is really something distinct, a new 
emergent with wholly new properties. Our failure to discover evi- 
dences which would allow us to predict that water with its well- 
known qualities would result from the proper combination of 
hydrogen and oxygen may be merely a measure of our ignorance 
concerning the subject. Similarly, when we look at animate nature 
with a wide-field, low-power microscope and recognize different 
orders of complexity, it does not necessarily follow that some of these 
are emergents from others; or, if they are, it certainly does not 
demonstrate that the emergents arose by sudden mutations without 
intermediate steps. It may be that we cannot perceive the presence 
of intermediates on account of our own limitations rather than be- 
cause of their absence. 


” C. Bernard, Introduction a lV’ étude de la médecine expérimentale (Paris trans., 1927, 
by H. C. Greene), New York, 1865. 
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Certainly it has lately been shown that the social emergent, 
thought by some students” to represent the highest of all emergent 
levels, begins humbly and gradually works up from its roots in the 
fundamental properties of living matter, through the tropisms, the 
developing senses, sex, and the survival values centering about a 
developing social appetite. 


™ W. M. Wheeler, Emergent Evolution and the Development of Societies (New York, 
1928). 
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THE INCIDENCE AND SEQUENCE 
OF SOCIAL CHANGE 
RICHARD T. LaPIERE anp CHENG WANG 
Stanford University 
ABSTRACT 

This paper is intended as a caution against the danger of assuming that the incidence 
and sequence of social change as found in Western history is a universal pattern. An 
examination of the changes which have thus far occurred in China consequent upon 
contacts with Western peoples indicates that, while the inclusion of China in the field 
of world-change may be traced to technological improvements, particularly in trans- 
portation and communication, the changes that have actually taken place in Chinese 
social institutions are traceable not to modification of the technique of nature control 
but to the borrowing by the student class of the more advanced of Western ideologies. 

Recent sociological interest in the perpendicular aspect of social 
dynamics is an outgrowth of the realization that contemporary so- 
ciety is in the vortex of conflicting social forces; that while these 
forces tend toward equilibration, historical factors have disturbed a 
previous social equilibrium. Social equilibrium is being thought of 
as institutional adaptation, and the entire study of social change 
has of recent years emphasized analysis of the incidence and se- 
quence of those changes which affect social equilibrium and neces- 
sitate institutional re-adaptation. There is, however, a constant 
danger for the social theorist in that he is tempted to consider as 
universal the tendencies to social change observable in his own so- 
ciety. 

Stripped of all encumbrances the general present-day concepts of 
social change may be stated thus: (1) Any developed society is an 
“organic whole”’ in that the social needs which arise when men are in 
association are fulfilled through social forms, e.g., institutions, in a 
state of delicate social equilibrium; (2) modification in the functions 
of one institution disturbs equilibrium and necessitates change, or 
adjustment, in all institutional structures in order that functional 
equilibrium may be regained; (3) Change appears to come most 
frequently in that least-stable aspect of society, man’s technique of 
nature control. It is with this last concept that the present paper is 
concerned. On historical evidence there has been erected the hy- 
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pothesis that the incidence and sequence of cultural change may be 
briefly stated as: (1) Invention or borrowing (in the realm of nature 
control); (2) consequent institutional mal-adjustment; (3) instity. 
tional re-adaptation (actual); (4) ideological re-adaptation or ad- 
justment. Few modern students will treat the incidence of cultural 
change as deterministic in character for it is all too easy to raise the 
devastating question “Whence came invention’? There remains, 
however, the danger of particularism, of thinking that, since Western 
historical evidence indicates the above sequence of change, it is q 
universal tendency. 

Aside from the European controversy over the place of religion 
in the rise of capitalism, few dissenting voices have arisen over the 
generally accepted idea that change sequence is from nature-tech- 
nique to ideologies. Western historical evidence is confirmatory of 
this sequence, yet there is contemporary data to support the claim 
that the incidence of social change within any cultural area may also 
be ideological and that the sequence of change may be from ide- 
ologies to institutions and finally, perhaps, to the technique of nature 
control. Only the fact that American students have little, if any, 
knowledge of those vast peoples of Asia has permitted the intensive 
development of a theoretical concept based solely upon European 
experience. While maintaining that social thought is largely an out- 
come of social situations, American sociologists do not avoid the 
dangers of basing their theories solely upon their own social situa- 
tion, in its historical aspects; which does, let us repeat, support the 
view that cultural change comes primarily in the realm of nature 
control, that such change disturbs institutional equilibrium and 
necessitates institutional re-adaptation, and that, finally, social ide- 
ologies are modified to meet new social practice. 

Turning to China, we find evidence of a complete inversion of this 
sequence of cultural change. China, as many have pointed out, is in 
ferment, undergoing change. Contact with Europe and America has 
permitted the borrowing of new cultural elements which completely 
disturbed the social equilibrium that has made Chinese social organ- 
ization relatively stable for over two thousand years. Changes in 
Western culture have constituted the incidence of a culturally unify- 
ing movement which bids fair to include, eventually, the whole of 
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mankind. China has been drawn into this world-movement and, 
from the world-change point of view, the incidence of cultural change 
is the technique of nature control in Western society. From, how- 
ever, the immediate, cultural-area viewpoint the incidence and se- 
quence of social change in China does not appear to be from material 
technique to social ideologies. Numerous aspects of institutional 
change may be discerned at the present moment, and in every in- 
stance the incidence of this change may be traced to a common 
borrowing from Western society. The authors believe, however, 
that the elements borrowed from Western culture have been in the 
realm of social ideologies rather than that of material technique. 
A brief sketch of Western influence upon China must be given before 
further elaboration of our theoretical position. 

The first significant contacts that China had with Western culture 
were through Jesuit missionaries toward the end of the Ming Dynas- 
ty (sixteenth and seventeenth centuries). The Italian, Matteo Ricci, 
the Spaniard, Diego de Pantoa, and the German, Joannes Adam 
Schall Von Bell, played perhaps the most important part in these 
contacts through their introduction of Western astronomy and 
mathematics. The significance of these early missionary contacts 
was not, however, such that either through their religion or their 
science did they disturb the stability of Chinese society. The early 
missionaries had permitted even their converts to practice the old 
rituals. This practice was not agreeable to the pope, however, who, 
in 1704, ordered the missionaries no longer to permit Ancestor wor- 
ship by their converts. This change in tactics resulted in anti- 
Christian feeling among the Chinese which effectively checked the 
introduction of Western science through the missionaries. From 
this time until the first war with European powers, the “opium war” 
of 1840, China was closed to Western contacts." 

The result of the “opium war’’ was a treaty which again brought 
Western contacts to the people of China. After 1842 a steadily in- 
creasing stream of missionaries went to China and established Chris- 
tian schools, thus directly and indirectly preparing the ground for 

‘It is true that the Jesuits continued to remain at the Court in Peking after 1704, 


but the introduction of Western science ceased so far as its effect upon the people of 
China is concerned. 
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the westernization which was to follow. The defeat at the hands of 
Great Britain in 1840, and again in 1860, in the war with France and 
England, forced upon the leaders of the Ts’ing Dynasty the realiza- 
tion that there were elements in Western culture which it might be 
profitable for the Chinese to acquire. The failure of the age-old ex. 
amination system to provide a government sufficiently strong to with- 
stand Western aggressors undermined the implicit faith in this sys. 
tem and eventually led to efforts to establish an educational organi- 
zation based upon Western practices. Western science gained in 
prestige, and the practical value of Western technique was recog- 
nized. At the same time it was believed that the old Chinese ethical 
doctrines must be retained. The program, therefore, was to take 
over Western technique; and especially that of warfare, for it was 
in this that the Chinese most keenly felt their inferiority to the peo- 
ples of Europe. 

In the furtherance of the governmental policy of acquiring West- 
ern technique the government began sending Chinese students 
abroad. But the Chinese students studying in Europe, America, and 
Japan acquired—along with their knowledge of Western science— 
Western ideologies, and returning to China formed the nucleus of 
that political unrest which culminated in the establishment of the 
Republic. 

The continued failure of the Ts’ing Dynasty to restrain the en- 
croachments of Western powers led to the development of two dis- 
tinct lines of thought on political reform, in both of which the in- 
fluence of Western ideologies is clearly apparent. The more moder- 
ate group, led by Liang Chi Chao and his teacher Kan Yu Wei, 
believed that constitutional monarchy should be substituted for the 
old system, yet based upon the old structure. Liang’s writings rep- 
resent, and in a large measure were the initiative of, the political 
reformation which culminated in the One Hundred Days Political 
Reformation during 1898. The political reforms wrought by this 
movement were short-lived because of the reactionary Empress 
Dowager, and the leaders of the reform party were forced to leave 
China. 

The more radical group, led by Sun Yat Sen, believed that the 
encroachments of Western powers on China could be checked only 
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through the adoption of Western nationalism. The old Chinese sys- 
tem was one largely of local self-government, family, village, and 
district, wherein national consciousness was almost entirely !acking. 
To the leaders of radical political thought, revolution was the sole 
means through which a truly national government could be estab- 
lished. In 1895 a premature revolution under the leadership of Sun 
Yat Sen discredited the radical movement for a time, but the dis- 
astrous Boxer Rebellion in 1900 revived dissatisfaction which crys- 
tallized under Dr. Sun’s leadership in the formation of a Revolution- 
ary Party in 1905. The doctrines developed by this party were based 
upon Western political experience and took as an objective the at- 
tainment of national unity which, they believed, could only be se- 
cured through the establishment of Republican, unitary, govern- 
ment. To this end the Revolutionary Party worked assiduously 
until they succeeded in overthrowing the Monarchy and establish- 
ing a Republic in 1911. While Sun Yat Sen soon resigned the presi- 
dency, the influence of his ideals is indicated by the fact that since 
his death he has been made the idolized “father” of the Republic. 
The present political conflict is primarily the result of differences in 
the interpretations of Sun Yat Sen’s doctrine. 

The absorption of Western ideologies has not been restricted to 
the realm of governmental organization. In the old Chinese organ- 
ization woman’s place was in the home; her life, while not truly 
that of an inferior, was strictly limited to that of motherhood and 
domestic activities. One of the outstanding impressions made by 
Western society upon Chinese students was the general freedom 
permitted Western women.” Prior to the Political Reformation this 
contact with Western ideologies had resulted in considerable agita- 
tion to liberalize the position of Chinese women. At first this effort 
centered upon the custom of binding women’s feet (which was sym- 
bolic of weakness) and of restricting educational opportunity to 
men. Thirty years before the establishment of the Republic an Anti- 
Footbinding Association was formed by Kan Yu Wei in Canton 
which was followed in other provinces by the formation of similar 
associations. At the present time footbinding is archaic. 


*So startlingly different from Chinese customs were the practices which they ob- 
served in Europe and America that they returned to China with the theoretical ideals 
of Western liberals rather than true Western practice. 
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The missionaries who had entered China after 1840 had estab. 
lished small schools for girls, but not until 1884 were any of them 
large enough to be significant. In that year the Methodists estab. 
lished an important girls’ school in Kiangsu province. Yet none of 
these missionary activities appear to have done much to encourage 
the dissemination of ideas on freedom of women. Accompanying the 
movement against footbinding there was a purely Chinese effort 
toward educational opportunity for women. This movement was 
composed primarily of young men who had either directly or indj- 
rectly been impressed with Western ideologies. The outstanding 
member of the group was Liang Chi Chao, who devoted an entire 
chapter to the problem of girls’ education in his work upon reform 
published in the year 1896. In this he denies the virtue of feminine 
ignorance and maintains that for a woman to be a good housewife 
and mother she must be educated. A girls’ school was established 
by the Chinese in Shanghai in 1896 but the failure of the Political 
Reformation checked widespread adoption of feminine education. 

The agitation for the liberation of women did not diminish, how- 
ever, and in 1903 a book upon the subject appeared under the Chi- 
nese ‘title Woman’s Bell (The Awakening of Chinese Womanhood), 
the general thesis of which was that no biological reason existed 
why women should not be the equal of men. More liberal even than 
the Westerners that were being imitated, the author urges that all 
signs of femininity, including the piled-up hairdress and ear rings, 
be dispensed with, while the old restraints on association between 
the sexes were to be removed, giving women the same social rights 
as men. No doubt it is the extreme radicalism of these views which 
prompted the author to write under the nom de plume “Lover of 
Liberty.” 

In 1905 education for girls was adopted as a part of the new gov- 
ernmental system of education. Since the new school system in- 
volved only the establishment of public education in place of the 
examination system, and continued the former emphasis upon 
memorization of the Classics, the inclusion of girls in the school 
system made little appeal to them and gained for women little in the 
way of liberalization. In fact, the governmental policy at this time 
was one of deliberate inculcation in classical doctrines, an effort to 
stem the tide of new-world ideologies. 
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From the nineties up to 1914 the old idea of excluding women 
from education was replaced by the new idea of educating them for 
domestic life. Following this period the extreme views of the “Lover 
of Liberty” were revived and intensified through the medium of a 
journal called New Youth published under the leadership of a group 
of Chinese students who had been educated in Europe and America. 
No doubt the then current agitation among Western peoples for 
greater freedom of women had its influence upon the thought of 
these Chinese students. 

The New Culture movement, as it was called, was led by T. S. 
Chen and Dr. Hu Shih, who through their publications represented 
a demand for actual equality and freedom of women. But to advo- 
cate the freeing of women from the inhibitions of domestic life was 
to deny the validity of the entire structure of Confucian ethical 
doctrines. The New Culture movement thus constituted an attack 
upon the very heart of Chinese social life—filial piety. All restraints 
based upon this ideology were subjected to severe criticism. In 1916 
the editor of New Youth, Mr. Chen, maintained that Confucianism 
has been used by the ruling class to subjugate man. Hence, in order 
that a new China may develop, idolization of Confucius must be 
destroyed. Taking up in sequence the specific elements of Con- 
fucian doctrines he shows how incompatible they are with the new 
social situation. Since the ideology of freedom and equality had al- 
ready been accepted by the people of China it was only necessary 
for Mr. Chen to indicate how incompatible the old social order is 
with these ideals. Following this article came a veritable flood of 
literature from the growing body of students who were returning 
from abroad. Though violently contrary to age-old Chinese ideol- 
ogies as this new thought was, not a few of the older students joined 
the movement. The influence of Western writings on the subject of 
sex equality (such as those of Ibsen), which were translated into 
Chinese during the years which followed, is inestimable. 

So deeply was the youth of China impressed with the ideals of 
the New Culture movement that the protests of the older genera- 
tions were impotent to restrain it. Impractical as these ideologies 
may be in the actual structure of Chinese society, we, nevertheless, 


+It is significant that in his arguments no effort is made to prove the necessity for 
freedom and equality; they are taken as unquestionable objectives. 
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find many of them incorporated in the legal codes of the present 
government. Legally women are now equal to men: politically, ego. 
nomically, educationally. The new marriage and divorce laws are 
based upon sex equality and even the right of inheritance and public 
office has been granted to women. Parents can no longer arrange 
marriage without the consent of the parties to the contract. In prac. 
tice even those engagements arranged prior to the new laws are 
being broken, an act which was inconceivable a decade ago. It has 
become fashionable for men and women to meet as equals, abandon- 
ing all pretense of the older ‘“‘sex shyness” on the part of the latter. 
Dancing together, once so “immoral,” has become a common recrea- 
tion. Needless to say, all this is not being accomplished without 
great friction but the more conservative elements have gradually 
retreated to a position of hopeless despair and are not today in any 
large measure actively opposing the adoption of Western ideologies. 
China is being molded by its youth who have become dominant 
in the political and social life of the nation. Chinese youth have 
adopted (as their own) the most liberalized ideologies of Europe and 
America and are endeavoring to change the social structure to fit 
these ideologies. 

The foregoing brief summary of social change in China presents 
an intricate problem for sociological analysis. It is quite apparent 
that the “cause”’ of this social change lies in the existence of peoples 
with a culture which differs from that of old China. It is also quite 
apparent that the prestige which this different culture obtained in 
the eyes of the Chinese people can be traced directly to the inability 
of the Chinese government to resist foreign encroachments. Mere 
knowledge or contact does not precipitate borrowing. The Chinese 
people have had numerous early contacts with Western peoples from 
whom they borrowed little or nothing. Was not China the world- 
center and these others mere barbarians? The technological superi- 
ority of Europeans was impressed upon the Chinese only when West- 
ern guns proved more effective than Chinese guns. Then to restrict 
foreign encroachments it appeared necessary to adopt foreign tech- 
nology. In the attempt to do this, Chinese scholars were impressed 
with European social ideologies and their differences from those of 
China. The Chinese people have, these thousands of years, been 
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far more socially-minded than materially-minded. Because of this 
fact, possibly, they devoted more attention to re-working the social 
structure along the lines of Western ideals than to adopting Western 
material technique. Today we find the Chinese people utilizing a 
non-industrial technique but, at the same time, endeavoring to apply 
to their own non-industrial social life the social ideologies developed 
in industrialized societies. The incidence of social change in China 
has been ideological—in the main—and the direction of social change 
thus far has been from ideologies to organizational re-adaptation. 

The Chinese are not a people united on economic grounds; the 
geographic division of labor and interrelatedness in commerce which 
welded the peoples of Western nations together has yet to be at- 
tained. Rapid, inexpensive, and effective communication between 
this vast people is even at this late date only becoming a reality. 
Yet/ while the material antecedents of nationalism are lacking, the 
ideal has been borrowed and the structure, superficial though it may 
be, has been fashioned. The ideology of democracy, of, by, and for, 
the people, has been accepted by the leaders of Chinese thought, and 
the government has been patterned upon such an ideal. 

But the application of Western ideologies has not stopped at the 
effort to make China nationally self-conscious. The very center of 
Chinese social life—filial piety—is crumbling. Women, once rele- 
gated to the home, are demanding and receiving freedom and equal- 
ity. Yet, at the same time, there are no economic forces disintegrat- 
ing the home from within. Women are not being relieved from do- 
mestic duties by the adoption of Western productive methods. 
Women are not being “drawn” from the home to the factory; there 
are still exceedingly few factories in China. Women are not being 
given social equality because their old economic dependence upon 
men has been removed by a new industrial order. The large-family 
system is not being abandoned because it is incompatible with the 
economic order, for the economic life of the great majority of the 
people of China goes on, in so far as the militarists will permit it to 
do so, much as it did a thousand years ago.4 Western industrialism 


4In 1918 a Chinese sociologist, M. H. Tao, writing in New Youth under the title 
“The Problem of Women” justifies the patterning of institutions on Western practice, 
before nature technique has been taken over, by pointing out that the growing liberiza- 
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has affected only the merest fringe of the Chinese people, byt 
Western ideologies have been absorbed by the most important and 
influential elements of that people. 

We must admit at once that the reorganization of social instity. 
tions on the basis of these ideologies is at present restricted mainly 
to that most influential, and previously most conservative, student 
class. Yet one of the most outstanding phases of present-day social 
change in China is the fact that the schools are the very hot-bed of 
social unrest, and the inclusion of the mass of Chinese youth in the 
educational system is rapidly disseminating the ideals of social re- 
organizations through the lower economic classes. Can it be doubted 
that the mass of the people who have looked for centuries to the 
student class for guidance in the doctrines of Confucius will prove 
more resistant to change than that very student class? Is not the 
fact that the government is endeavoring to force changes in social 
structure to conform with Western ideologies a clear indication of 
the direction or sequence of changes in China? Can it be maintained 
that the disturbance of Chinese institutional equilibrium came 
through changes in the technique of nature control? Only, we think, 
if one ignores the sequence of events in China during the last hun- 
dred years. To say that which gave European ideologies superiority 
over Chinese ideologies was the superiority of Western technique 
over Chinese in no way lessens the importance of those ideologies. 
The incidence of cultural change in China has been ideological. The 
borrowing of Western ideals has disturbed institutional functioning 
and is leading to institutional re-adaptation. Certainly there has 
been some borrowing of Western technique; modern guns and other 
military equipment is being used in the prolongation of civil strife; 
steamships are being used on rivers and along the coast; railroads 
cut through the richer regions; some factories have been established 
in the larger coastal cities; and the Chinese people have rapidly taken 
over Western printing methods, etc. But all these techniques are of 


tion of Western women has been an inevitable outcome of industrialization. China will 
in due time and without difficulty take over Western technique. It is not difficult to 
change this aspect of culture, but other elements of social life strongly resist modification 
and by so doing promote conflict. China should, therefore, admit the inevitability of 
eventual industrialization and prepare for it by beginning at once modification of the 
social structure. 
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more recent adoption than the Western ideologies of equality be- 
tween the sexes, democracy, and national unity. Furthermore, the 
element of the Chinese population to whom recent social changes 
may be traced (namely, the student class) is completely unaffected 
by such economic changes as have thus far reached only a fragment 
of the people. Change is proceeding from the “intelligentsia” down- 
ward to the mass; there has been none of that mass unrest preceding 
institutional modification which has characterized recent changes in 
the West. The mass in China is being led into new ways of thinking 
and living by the very class who for so long perpetuated the old 
ways. Ideas—beliefs derived from Western societies—have dis- 
turbed the equilibrium of Chinese society and social structure is be- 
ing adapted to these ideologies. 

The incidence and sequence of change in China has thus far been 
the reverse of that observable in Western experience. Whether in- 
stitutional modification, on the Western pattern, will be the source 
of change in the economic and technological structure is a matter of 
prediction into which we refrain from entering. This much is ap- 
parent, however: Chinese national unity cannot be attained until 
the people are brought into closer communication; until economic 
interdependence develops. Democracy, as a fact and not a theory, 
will not be attained until the mass becomes literate and is made na- 
tionally-conscious. Women will not attain the economic freedom 
which they demand until the economic order provides them re- 
munerative labor. Filial piety may cease entirely to be a virtue, and 
the home the center of economic and social life; but until industrial- 
ism proceeds apace institutional mal-adjustment will be intensified 
thereby. 

The truth is that Chinese culture has changed first in that aspect 
which Western experience teaches us is the most resistant to change, 
the realm of social, ideological, thought. It is changing most slowly 
in that aspect which Western experience teaches us is most rapidly 
modified, the technique of nature control. 
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METHODS USED FOR MEASURING PUBLIC OPINION 


D. D. DROBA 
Ohio State University 
ABSTRACT 

Five methods that have been used by investigators for measuring opinion about 
various public issues have been selected for review. The method of construction was 
chosen as a basis for classification. (1) The questionnaire method consists of a series of 
unscaled questions or statements selected by a few judges to represent the opinions 
(2) In the ranking method a number of items representing either the object of opinion 
or the opinion itself is arranged in rank order. (3) The rating method refers to self- 
ratings or ratings by others on an arbitrary scale with respect to a certain opinion. (4) 
In the method of paired comparison two items of a pair of biparraad vey or sentences 
representing the opinion are compared by the subject. He is asked to indicate which of 
the two items is preferable. (5) The main principle involved in the method of equal ap- 
pearing intervals is that statements representing the opinions are sorted into a number 
of piles, say 9 or 11, according to the degree of opinion expressed in the statements, 
Arrangement of the piles is such that the differences between the piles appear to the sub- 
ject approximately equal. 

Interest in opinion or attitude measurement seems to be growing 
steadily. Literature on this topic is being enlarged from year to year, 
and the number of requests for instruments for measuring public 
opinion is increasing. It seems appropriate that a summary of the 
methods used be made, partly for those who are interested in such 
methods in a general way, and partly for those who are interested 
in doing research in this field and are looking for one or more meth- 
ods of measurement. 

The methods chosen for review will somewhat depend on the defi- 
nition of opinion or attitude. Unfortunately, however, there is wide 
disagreement as to what opinions and attitudes are. This paper does 
not permit a discussion of the nature of attitude, and no definition 
will here be submitted. However, in order to avoid too much mis- 
understanding, the writer will limit himself to opinions on. public 
issues or public opinion. Only methods used for measuring opinions 
on such topics as prohibition, nationalities and races, war, politics, 
will be considered in this paper. 

The classification of methods may be made by several criteria. 
One may classify on the basis of scoring the tests, according to the 
method of administering the test or according to the method of 
construction. In this summary the latter one is used as a criterion 
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for classifying the methods on the assumption that the method of 
construction is a more important characteristic of a test than its 
method of administration or the method of scoring. 

No complete bibliography is included. Bain" has already given us 
a good service in this direction. Although he seems to extend his list 
beyond the so-called “attitudes” and “opinions,” his report will 
suffice for some time. Selection of the illustrative samples here in- 
cluded is rather arbitrary, being guided perhaps by the type of opin- 
ion studied, the thoroughness of the investigation, and personal pref- 
erence. About each investigation an answer to each of the following 
seven questions is given if reported by the author: purpose, method 
of construction, contents, administration, scoring, reliability, and 
validity. 

In this paper only methods already used are described. Five 
methods have been employed by the various investigators in this 
field. These are: the questionnaire method, the ranking method, 
the rating method, the paired comparison method, and the method 
of equal appearing intervals. 


I. THE QUESTIONNAIRE METHOD 


The fundamental procedure in the questionnaire method is a series 
of questions or statements selected by a few judges to represent the 
opinions. The statements are not scaled. Sometimes they are di- 
vided into two groups to represent the favorable and unfavorable 
opinions. Four investigations illustrate this method. 

Harper* has made an attempt to measure Conservatism-Liberal- 
ism-Radicalism of American educators about various beliefs and 
public issues. Forty-one judges, doctors of philosophy, or highly 
selected educators nearing that degree, were asked to pass judgments 
on 71 statements regarding the conservatism and radicalism of the 
statements. If the judge expected that a larger per cent of the con- 
servatives than the radicals will agree with the statement, he marked 
it with a “C.” If he expected that a larger per cent of radicals will 

* Read Bain, “Theory and Measurement of Attitudes and Opinions,” Psychological 4 
Bulletin, XXVII (1930), 357. 


*M. H. Harper, “Social Beliefs and Attitudes of American Educators,” Teachers 
College Contr. No. 294. 
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agree with the statement, he marked it with an “R.” Twenty-five 
statements were marked by an “R,” the rest by a “C.” An ay 
agreement of over 98 per cent was found among the judges. 

The questionnaire, when given to 3000 educators, consisted of 71 
statements such as “World conditions seem now to insure enduring 
peace among the nations,” or “The power of huge fortunes in this 
country endangers democracy.” The giving of the 71 statements 
takes 30 minutes. The subject is instructed to make the statement 
with a plus sign, if he agrees with it more fully than he disagrees, 
If the subject disagrees with the statement more fully than he 
agrees, he is asked to mark the statement with a minus sign. The 
raw score is the number of radical statements marked plus. The raw 
scores are transmuted into scaled scores ranging between o and 8 
based on a distribution of attitudes of 675 representative educators. 

The reliability of the questionnaire is as follows: Correlations 
between scores on halves of the questionnaire are .75, .78, and .81 
for three different groups. Correlation between scores obtained from 
the questionnaire given for the first time and scores obtained from 
the questionnaire given three weeks later was found to be .go. To 
obtain a check on the inconsistency of marking the statements, 29 
judges were asked to pass judgments upon the consistency of mark- 
ing 30 groups of statements. If the first statement in a group was 
marked with a plus sign, the judge was instructed to mark the other 
statements in the group with a sign consistent with the first mark.. 
The score of inconsistency was the number of statements marked ac- 
cording io the finding of the judges, plus one-third of that number, 
added to correct for the average number of inconsistencies avoidable 
through guessing. 

Watson’ measured the attitudes of Occident toward Orient or 
opinions of Americans about China, Japan, and other Eastern na- 
tions. Statements representing the opinions were first formulated 
by Watson and Mr. Keeney. Then about 12 Americans and Orien- 
tals were asked to pass judgments on them. The resulting 300 items 
were criticized by 20 competent judges. One hundred best items 
were selected on the basis of frequency of choice by judges, state- 


3 Goodwin B. Watson, “Orient and Occident: An Opinion Study,” Religious Educa- 
tion, XXIV (1929), 322. 
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ment containing a single idea, ambiguity, popular language, and 
balance of items among different countries concerned, different is- 
sues, and the radical and conservative positions. Two sample state- 
ments are: “Japan’s attitude in her relation with the United States 
in the last five years has been finer than our attitude toward her,” 
and “We should be willing to let American investments in China 
be lost rather than be drawn into armed conflict in China.” 

The giving of the first part of the questionnaire takes 15 minutes, 
the giving of the second part 30 minutes. The subject is asked to 
check one of the five answers: absolutely true, probably true, doubt- 
ful, probably false, absolutely false. Scores are expressed in terms 
of percentages of the five answers, and profiles of opinion were 
plotted for each of the various American groups. 

Neumann‘ measured twelve types of international attitudes of 
high-school students such as racialism, nationalism, imperialism, 
and militarism. In constructing the questionnaire, the indicators or 
verbal statements were criticized by a seminar and the twelfth 
grade of a high school. The indicators used may be illustrated as 
follows: ““Japan has demonstrated by her rapid rise to power that 
the yellow race is the equal of the white race” (racialism); “The 
United States has not always treated small nations justly” (nation- 
alism); and ‘‘America ought to join heartily in international efforts 
to bring about disarmament” (militarism). 

Two methods of marking were used. In the first part of the 
questionnaire a modification of Hart’s method was applied. First, 
all statements with which the subject did not agree were marked by 
aminus sign. Statements with which he agreed were marked by plus 
signs. Ambiguous statements or statements which he did not know 
anything about were marked by a question mark. Then he went over 
the list of statements again and underlined those with which he 
most strongly disagreed or agreed. After this he read the underlined 
statements the third time and double underlined those with which 
he agreed or disagreed the most strongly of all. This method allows 
seven types of responses. 

In the second part of the questionnaire each statement was 


4G. B. Neumann, “A Study of International Attitudes of High School Students.” 
Teachers College Contr. No. 239. 
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marked by either one of the five answers: R+, R, ?, W, and W+, 
For the purpose of scoring, number 2 was assigned to W+, number 
3 to W, and so on. In the first part of the questionnaire, scores 
ranged from o to 8, the double underlined minus having a o and the 
double underlined plus having an 8. An individual score is the 
average of the values of responses to all the statements. 

Zeleny®’ measured social opinions of students. Her statements 
were phrased both in “forward” and “reverse” manner. Only those 
were finally used in testing that were consistently answered in both 
forward and reverse order. The statements were submitted to seven 
faculty members for criticism, and finally 34 were retained in two 
forms, making a total of 68 statements such as: “True patriots are 
always loyal to their political parties” (forward), ‘“True patriots are 
sometimes disloyal to their political parties” (reverse), and “There 
should be a minimum wage law”’ (forward), ‘““Minimum wage laws 
are unwise” (reverse). 

Each statement was to be marked either true or false by underlin- 
ing one of the phrases. If the subject is unable to express opinion, he 
is instructed to draw no line. An individual score is the total number 
of right. The reliability of the questionnaire is .89. 


2. THE RANKING METHOD 


Two ranking methods may be distinguished. In the first type of 
ranking method the subject is asked to arrange in order a number of 
items—for example nationalities—representing the objects or issues 
toward or against which the attitude is directed. The arrangement 
is based on the degree of opinion or attitude with reference to the 
object. 

In the second type of ranking method, items to be arranged in 
order do not represent the object or issue toward or against which 
the attitude is directed, but represent rather expressions of the atti- 
tude itself. For example, statements representing different degrees 
of “wetness” and “dryness” on the prohibition question are to be 
arranged on a scale running from the extremely wet statements 
through the neutral to the extremely dry statements. The arrange- 


sL. D. Zeleny, “A Measure of Social Opinions of Students,” Journal of Applied 
Sociology, XI (1926-27), 56. 
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ment of statements in the order of merit is again based on the degree 
of opinion or attitude with reference to the object. 

The first type of ranking method was used by Bogardus’ in a study 
of the origins of social distance. Subjects were asked to classify a 
list of racial and language groups in three columns. In column 1 
those races were to be put toward which a friendly feeling was felt; 
in column 2 the races toward which a feeling of neutrality was ex- 
perienced; and in column 3 the races whose mention aroused feel- 
ings of antipathy and dislike. Each person was then requested to 
rearrange the three columns: in column 1 were to be put first those 
races toward which the greatest degree of friendliness was felt and 
the others in order. Column 2 was to be started off with the races 
toward which the nearest perfect degree of neutrality was experi- 
enced, and so on. In column 3 were to be put first those races to- 
ward which the greatest antipathy was experienced and the other 
in order of decreasing antipathy. The list of races studied included 
Canadians, Czechoslovaks, Germans, Russians, Englishmen, and the 
like. 

Allport and Hartman’ used the second type of method to measure 
the attitude of conservatism, liberalism, radicalism, and reactionism 
toward seven issues: the League of Nations, qualifications of Presi- 
dent Coolidge, distribution of wealth, the legislative control of the 
Supreme Court, prohibition, Ku Klux Klan, and graft in politics. 
Statements about the seven issues were selected from the written 
descriptions of opinion of 60 students. Each statement was then 
ranked by six judges according to the degree of attitude expressed 
in it, and from these results seven tests were constructed. Samples 
of statements used are: “We should join the League with full re- 
sponsibility to prevent aggression, but should first obtain sanction 
for this step by a popular referendum vote,” and “‘A two-thirds deci- 
sion on the part of the Supreme Court should be necessary in order 
to declare a law passed by Congress unconstitutional.” 

In administering the tests, the subjects were instructed to check 

*Emory S. Bogardus, ‘Social Distance and Its Origins,” Journal of Applied Sociol- 
ogy, IX (1924-25), 216. 


’F. H. Allport and D. A. Hartman, ‘“The Measurement and Motivation of Atypical 
Opinion in a Certain Group,” American Political Science Review, XIX (1925), 735. 
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one statement (in the blank space in front of the statement) which 
most nearly coincides with his or her view. For scoring purposes, 
each statement was assigned a number in order, and an individual 
score was the number of the statement checked. 

Another example of the second type of ranking method is a recent 
investigation made by Gordon W. Allport.* The purpose of the study 
was to measure political attitudes. A number of statements express. 
ing political opinion were assembled first. Twenty-five professors of 
social science were then asked to rank the statements into four groups 
according to the degree of radicalism-conservatism revealed in them, 
In group 1 were put the most radical statements, in group 2 the less 
radical statements, in group 3 the less conservative ones, and in 
group 4 the most conservative statements. Other statements were 
ranked by the same twenty-five professors on a scale of o, 1, and 2 
indicating no prejudice, slight prejudice, and considerable prejudice, 
respectively. 

The whole test, when ready to use, consisted of seven pages in- 
cluding statements of attitude, statements to detect amount of in- 
formation and misinformation, and items to detect amount of preju- 
dice about political questions. E.g., ‘“Not so much public ownership 
as at present should be practiced,” ‘“No more public ownership than 
at present should be practiced,” (statements of attitude) ; “The cul- 
tural background of Smith and his family disqualifies him for presi- 
dency”’ (statement of prejudice). 

The administration of the test consists of checking that statement 
with which the subject is most in sympathy. For the purpose of 
scoring, each statement of attitude was assigned a value of 6 so 
that the range of scores is from 6 to 24. The individual score is the 
average of values of all the checked statements. 

An elaborate statistical technique was applied to the second type 
of ranking method by Thurstone.? He submitted Allport-Hartman’s 
thirteen statements on prohibition to two hundred subjects for rank- 
ing. Then for each possible pair of statements (78) the proportion 

® Gordon W. Allport, ““The Composition of Political Attitudes,” American Journal 
of Sociology, XXV (1929), 220. 


9 L. L. Thurstone, “The Measurement of Opinion,” Journal of Abnormal and Social 
Psychology, XXII (1927-28), 415. 
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of the two hundred judges who considered one of the statements 
more strongly in favor of prohibition than the other was determined. 

The proportion of each such pair is expressed as Pg,4 or Pgcy. 

The standard di deviation of the distribution of proportions is 
Xp-4=V o3+04 , o being the standard deviation of judgments 
about one statement, or otherwise called the discriminal error. The 
discriminal errors for each pair of stimuli are considered equal. We 
get, therefore, from the above equation X,_4= =¢V 2. The discriminal 
error, ¢, is chosen as the unit of measurement, hence Xg_,4 =V 2. 

The difference between the statements A and B will then be 
Ss—Sa=XpaV 2. 

After the statements were arranged in rank order on the basis of 
the proportions of judgments, the scale distances were determined 
from the above equation between S, and Sz, Sz and Sc, and so on. 
From these scale separations are calculated the final scale values for 
each of the statements. The obtained spacing of the statements 
according to this technique differed markedly from the one obtained 
by Allport-Hartman. Some of the statements were found to be 
bunched in one place, others were far apart, and there was no state- 
ment to correspond to the neutral position. 


3. THE RATING METHOD 


There are two types of rating methods. The first type of rating 
method is called the self-rating method in which the subjects rate 
themselves with reference to an attitude or opinion. The second 
type of method is called the rating-by-others method in which the 
attitudes of persons are rated by their friends or acquaintances who 
have a definite knowledge of those attitudes., In both forms of the 
rating method, however, ¢cegrees of attitude’ or opinion are repre- 
sented along a line, with steps indicated by descriptive words or 
phrases, or statements. The subject checks the phrase or statement 
which he thinks most nearly represents his or his friend’s attitude. 

The self-rating scale was used by Rice.’ His scale consisted of 
eight steps and four descriptive words: “Radicalism,” “Liberalism,” 
“Conservatism,” and ‘‘Reactionism.”’ The scale was intended to 


~ Stuart A. Rice, ‘Differential Changes of Political Preferences under Campaign 
Stimulation,” Journal of Abnormal and Social Psychology, XXI (1926-27), 297. 
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measure attitudes toward existing social conditions. If the subject 
thought he was a liberal he was instructed to put an “X” above the 
middle of the word “Liberalism,” if he judged himself to be a radical 
liberal he was instructed to place an “X”’ above the left half of the 
term “Liberalism,” and so on. Results were expressed in terms of 
frequencies of judgments for each of the eight steps on the scale. 

A graphic rating scale was used by Thurstone and Chave" in the 
measurement of attitudes toward the church. The rating scale was 
thought by the authors to be merely an incident to the method of 
equal appearing intervals used in constructing the statement scale. 
The graphic rating scale consisted of a horizontal line across the 
title page. At one end of the line was printed the phrase “Strongly 
favorable to the church,” at the middle of the line was printed the 
word “Neutral,” and at the other end of the line there was printed 
the phrase ‘“‘Strongly against the church.” The subject was instruct- 
ed to indicate by a cross where he estimated his own attitude to be. 
A correlation was calculated between the scores on the constructed 
statement scale and the tenth of the line in which the self-rating 
check occurred and was found to be .67. 

Droba” used the self-rating scale to measure attitudes toward war. 
Scores on this scale were used as a possible criterion in calculating the 
validity of a statement scale. The self-rating scale consisted of a 
line on the bottom of the page on which the statement scale was 
printed. Degrees of attitude were designated both by phrases and 
by numbers. On the extreme left end of the line the word “Milita- 
rism” was printed, on the extreme right end of the line the word 
“Pacifism,” and in the middle range the word “Neutral” was 
printed. Below the line, numbers were spaced equally from o to 21. 
The subject was asked to locate his attitude on the scale by placing 
a cross above the number that most nearly represented his attitude 
toward war. The correlation between the scores on the statement 
scale and the scores on the graphic self-rating scale was found to 
be .75. 

«L. L. Thurstone and E. J. Chave, The Measurement of Aititude. A Psychologi- 


cal Method and Some Experiments with a Scale for Measuring Attitude toward the 
Church. The University of Chicago Press (1929). ° 


2D. D. Droba, “Effect of Various Factors on Militarism—Pacifism,” Journal of 
Abnormal and Social Psychology, Vol. XXVI (July-September, 1931). 
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The method of rating by others was used by Porter’ in studying 
student opinion on war. It was employed to ascertain the scale 
values of each of the five types of responses to a questionnaire. To 
each of the 150 statements about war, included in his questionnaire, 
five types of responses were allowed: “certainly right,” “probably 
right,” “doubtful,” “probably wrong,” and “certainly wrong.” 

In order to ascertain the amount of militarism in each statement 
and in each possible answer to it, Porter submitted the question- 
naire to 100 students whose convictions on the issue were known to 
their friends. These 100 students were rated by 3 to 13 judges on a 
scale running in steps from an extreme anti-militarism of o to an 
extreme militarism of 10, the neutral being at 5. From the data thus 
obtained, a scatter diagram was prepared for each of the statements. 
The five answers were represented on the base line and the rating 
scale of ten degrees on the y axis. For a person who was rated 4 and 
answered the statement ‘“‘doubtful,” a check mark was placed in the 
appropriate square in the diagram. This procedure was followed un- 
til 100 check marks, one for each person, constituted the scatter 
diagram. 

The calculation of scale values for each of the five answers to a 
statement was as follows: The numbers that were found in the col- 
umn above an answer in the diagram were averaged. The number 
thus obtained was an average of ratings of all the persons who gave 
that particular answer. This average rating was assigned as the scale 
value of that particular answer. As a result, a range of gross total 
scores ranging between 288 and 756 was obtained. These gross scores 
were then reduced to final scores ranging from o to 10. 

Bogardus“ measured social distance, or “degrees and grades of 
understanding and feeling that persons experience regarding each 
other” by the method of ratings by others. Seven steps were desig- 
nated on the scale by the following phrases: to close kinship by mar- 
riage, to my club as personal chums, to my street as neighbors, to 
employment in my occupation in my country, as visitors only to my 
country, would exclude from my country. The objects of attitude or 


_ % Eliot Porter, “Student Opinion on War,” Ph.D. thesis. Divinity School, Univer- 
sity of Chicago (1926). 

4 E. S. Bogardus, “‘Measuring Social Distances,” Journal of Applied Sociology, IX 
(1924-25) ,299. 
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opinion or social distance were races or nationalities. Each subject 
was instructed to place a cross under the classifications to which he 
would willingly admit members of the races concerned. The social 
contact range index (S.C.R.) is expressed by the number of clasgj- 
fications to which a race is admitted. The social contact distance 
index (S.C.D.) is represented by the arithmetic mean of ratings by 
the subject. 


4. THE METHOD OF PAIRED COMPARISON 


The method essentially consists of comparing two items of a pair 
of words, phrases, or sentences representing the attitude or the ob- 
ject of the attitude. The subject is asked to indicate which of the 
two items is preferable or is the more nearly representative of his 
attitude. To use statements expressing the attitude itself would be 
too laborious. For this reason so far only words standing for the 
objects of attitudes were used. 

Thurstone*® reports a study of nationality preferences. Two hun- 
dred and thirty-nine undergraduates were asked to underline one 
nationality of each pair that they would rather associate with, e.g.: 
Englishman—Swede. The subject was instructed to underline one of 
the two, even if he found it difficult to decide. There were 210 such 
pairs. To calculate the scale distances between the nationalities, an 
equation was used similar to the one applied by Thurstone to the 
ranking method. Proportions such as that 89.8 per cent preferred 
to associate with Americans rather than Englishmen were calculated. 
The rank order of the 21 nationalities was ascertained by a simple 
summation of the proportions. Sigma values were read off from ap- 
propriate tables for each proportion. Then the difference between 
the sigma values of two items in each pair was calculated. The scale 
separations between the sigma values of the adjacent items were ob- 
tained by getting the average of the sigma differences. The next 
step was to choose the scale value of one of these nationalities as an 
origin and to calculate the scale values of the other nationalities 
from this origin. Thurstone chose the American nationality for an 
origin. When finished, the first half of the scale consisted of seven 
nationalities in order as follows: American, Englishman, Scotch- 


1s L. L. Thurstone, “An Experimental Study of Nationality Preferences,” Journal of 
General Psychology, I (1928), 405. 
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man, Irishman, Frenchman, German, and Swede. In the second half 
of the scale were found fourteen nationalities beginning with the 
South American and ending with the Negro. 

Eggan® used similar procedure to measure attitudes toward twen- 
ty-five races and nationalities such as Austrian, Belgian, Canadian, 
Chinese, etc. The purpose of his study was to see if the scale finally 
obtained is different under different conditions of instruction. One 
group of students was instructed to underline the one of the two 
races or nationalities in a pair which he would prefer to have as a 
fellow-student. Another group of students was instructed to under- 
line the one of the two races or nationalities in a pair which he would 
prefer to have as a neighbor, etc. The rank correlation between the 
scales obtained under the different conditions ranged between .97 
and .99, which indicates that different conditions of instruction do 
not exert any noticeable effect on the rank order of nationalities 
obtained by the method of paired comparison. 


5. THE METHOD OF EQUAL APPEARING INTERVALS 


The principle involved in the method of equal appearing intervals 
is that statements representing attitudes are sorted into a number of 
piles, say 9 or 11, according to degree of attitude expressed by the 
statements. If in the pile at the extreme left are put the statements 
representing the most extreme attitude against the object in ques- 
tion, in the pile at the extreme right are put those statements repre- 
senting the most extreme attitude in favor of the object or issue. In 
the pile found in the middle range are put statements expressing 
medium position on the issue. Arrangement of the statements is 
such that eventually the difference between pile 1 and 2 will appear 
to the majority of subjects about the same or equal to the difference 
between pile 2 and 3, and so on. 

Smith’? used the method to study attitudes toward prohibition. 
A large number of statements about prohibition was collected from 
various sources. After eliminating a number of statements, 135 were 

*“F. R. Eggan, “‘An Experimental Study of Attitude toward Races and Nationali- 
ties,” Master’s thesis. The University of Chicago (1928). 


" Hattie N. Smith, ‘“The Construction and Application of a Scale for Measuring 
Attitudes about Prohibition,” Ph.D. thesis. The University of Chicago (1929). 
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left for experimental purposes. Three hundred college students were 
asked to classify the 135 statements into eleven piles ranging from 
extreme or absolute freedom to complete restriction that should be 
imposed on the individual’s consumption of alcohol. As a result, 300 
judgments were obtained for each statement. The frequencies of 
these judgments for each statement were then cumulatively added, 
and percentages of the total number of judgments were calculated 
for each of the resulting sums. The eleven groups or degrees of 
attitude toward prohibition were plotted against the frequencies, 
A point on the base line corresponding to the so per cent of judg. 
ments or the median gave the scale value of a statement. Ambiguity 
of statements was measured by quartile deviation. 

Knowing the scale value and the ambiguity of each statement, 45 
least ambiguous statements about equally spaced along the base 
line were selected to constitute the final scale. Statements such as 
the following were included in the scale: “Prohibition is needed to 
conserve the family,” and “Prohibition should come as the result 
of education, not legislation.” 

There is no time limit in giving the scale, but the usual time spent 
by the subjects is 20 minutes. Instructions are to check those state- 
ments that express the subject’s sentiment toward prohibition. An 
individual score is the average of the scale values of all the checked 
statements. The correlation between the two halves of the scale is 
.84. When the Spearman-Brown formula is applied .92 is obtained. 

Thurstone and Chave" applied the method to measuring attitudes 
toward the church. Their procedure was similar to the one de- 
scribed above. They had 300 students to sort 130 statements about 
church into 11 piles from highest appreciation to an extreme de- 
preciation of the church. The final scale consisted of 45 statements 
such as “I believe in religion but I seldom go to church,” or “I find 
the services of the church both restful and inspiring.” The giving of 
the scale takes about 20 minutes. Instructions are to check every 
statement that expresses the subject’s sentiment toward the church. 
An individual score is the average of the scale values of all the 
checked statements. The correlation between two forms of the scale 


%L. L. Thurstone and E. J. Chave, op. cit. 
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was found to be .89. The estimated reliability of the two forms com- 
bined is .94. 

Droba”® measured attitudes toward war with the same method. 
He collected 237 statements about war from books, magazines, 
newspapers, students’ written statements, and his own resources. 
The longest and least clear statements were eliminated and 130 left 
for experimental purposes. The 300 students used were instructed 
to classify the 130 statements into 11 groups according to the degree 
of militarism and pacifism expressed in the statements. To extreme 
left were to be put statements expressing the extreme of militarism 
and to the extreme right statements expressing the extreme of 
pacifism. 

Finally, 44 statements were chosen on the basis of scale values and 
variabilities to constitute two forms of the scale, e.g., ““War is the 
tonic of races” and “There is no justification for war.” 

The administration of the scale usually does not exceed 20 min- 
utes. The subjects were instructed to mark with a plus sign all 
statements with which they agreed. If the subject did not agree 
with the statement he was asked to mark it with a minus sign. If the 
statement appeared to be an ambiguous one so that the subject 
could not decide either for or against the statement, he was asked 
to mark it with a question mark. 

Scoring was based on equivalent numbers ranging from o to 21, 
number o being assigned to the most extremely militaristic state- 
ment and number 21 to the most extremely pacifistic statement. An 
individual score was the average of equivalent numbers of all the 
statements marked plus. The correlation between the two forms of 
the scale was found to be .83. The estimated reliability of the two 
forms combined was .go. 

Purposely no critical comments are made in this paper. It is in- 
tended to be a descriptive review and not a critical summary of the 
methods since to include both would make the paper too long. A 
critical review of the methods is reserved for a separate publication. 


* D. D. Droba, “‘A Scale of Militarism—Pacifism,” Journal of Educational Psycholo- 
8), XXII (1931), 96. 
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COMPARISON OF TWO SCALES FOR MEASURING 
THE COST OR VALUE OF FAMILY LIVING 


E. L. KIRKPATRICK anp EVELYN G. TOUGH 
Department of Rural Sociology, University of Wisconsin 


ABSTRACT 


Zimmerman’s adult male equivalent scale and Kirkpatrick’s cost-consumption unit 
scale are here used for measuring the cost or value of family living and Tesults 
compared. Using 104 families in Crozet, Virginia, the writers found a correlation of 93. 
With 33 extreme cases eliminated, the correlation was .go. When measures obtained 
by each scale were correlated with a third variable, contradictory results appeared. The 
correlation between total expenditures per family and expenditures per adult male 
equivalent was .57; between total nditures per family and the sum of e itures 
per cost-consumption unit .88. Similar contradictory results were obtained in correla- 
tions based on 131 Wisconsin farm families. With the latter, a further test was made. 
The correlations between gross cash income per family and expenditures per adult male 
equivalent, sum of expenditures per cost-consumption unit, and total expenditures per 
family, respectively were .44, .67, and .59. 


Increased interest in the study of rural standards of living during 
the past decade has emphasized a need for satisfactory scales for 
measuring the cost or value of the goods and services consumed an- 
nually by the family. This paper presents the results of a limited 
comparison of two sets of the scales which have been used recently 
for this purpose, the adult male equivalent and the cost-consump- 
tion unit. 

The adult male equivalent scale used in the comparison was de- 
veloped by Zimmerman for comparing expenditures of farm, village, 
and city families which he studied during 1924-25 and the years 
immediately following. It was based on food computations of L. 
Emmet Holt as outlined in Food, Health and Growth (1922). In 
this scale the expenditures per family annually for all goods and 
services were based against the consuming power of the adult male 
person nineteen to sixty years of age, as unity or one. The rel- 


* Carle C. Zimmerman, “How Minnesota Farm Family Incomes Are Spent,” 
“Factors Affecting Expenditures of Farm Family Incomes,” “Incomes and Expendi- 
tures of Minnesota Village and Town Families,” and “Incomes and Expenditures of 
Minnesota Farm and City Families,” University of Minnesota Agricultural Experiment 
Station Bulletins 234, 246, 253, 255. 
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ative weights allotted to other persons in the family by sex and 
age groups are: 


Weight 
0.8 
0.7 
1.2 
Females 16, 17, and 18................. 0.9 
1.0 


The cost-consumption unit scale used in the comparison was ar- 
ranged by Kirkpatrick in connection with a study of approximately 
four hundred farm families of Livingston County, New York, in 
1921-22." In this scale or set of scales, as in Zimmerman’s adult 
male equivalent scale, the consuming power of the adult male is 
taken as the base for weighting the family expenditures. The rela- 
tive weights allotted differ, however, for each of the principal 
groups of goods and services as in Tables I to VII. 

It is noteworthy that the adult female, the homemaker, is con- 
sidered as having the same expenditures as the adult male for the 
difierent principal groups of goods and services except food and 
personal. From actual figures the average cost of clothing was found 
to be about the same for each. Probably both share use of the 
house, furnishings, operation goods, and health and advancement 
facilities about equally. 

The cost-consumption unit scales were planned to take account 

*E. L. Kirkpatrick, “The Standard of Life in a Typical Section of Diversified 


Farming,” Cornell University Agricultural Experiment Station Bulletin 423; and “The 


Relation of the Ability to Pay to the Standard of Living,” U.S. Department Agriculture 
Bulletin 1382. 


3The age groupings for sons and daughters are considered from the physiological 
and the sociological standpoints. The age groups observed are the preschool age, five 
years or less; the grade-school age, six to eleven years; the grammar-school age, twelve 
to 14 years; the high-school age, fifteen to eighteen years; and the college and “‘choice- 
of-occupation” age, nineteen years or over. 
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of variations in physical and social needs and wants due to sex and 
age as well as variations in the relative demands made by the third 
or fourth or other additional member of the family on the separate 
elements of the living. The supplementary costs required to meet 


TABLE I 
Foop 
WEIGHTS 
First Person in | Each Additional 
Age and Sex Person in Age and 
Group Sex Group 
Male 
19 years and over........... 1.0 0.9 
15 to 18 years inclusive...... 0.8 BS 
Female 
Ig years and over........... 9 8 
15 to 18 years inclusive...... 7 6 
Male or female 
12 to 14 years inclusive...... 6 - 
6 to 11 years inclusive....... 4 2 
TABLE II 
CLOTHING 
Weights 
Other persons: 


the demands of an additional member to the family unit vary with 
the kind of goods and services used. This is true with clothing and 
food, especially if the additional member be a son or daughter in the 
late teens. On an average, added costs for clothing for the son or 
daughter of this age are one and one-half times the cost for either 
parent, while the added costs for food are apparently about 80 per 
cent of this cost. In the same way costs meeting the physical and 
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social demands made by each additional member of the family on 
) rent, education, recreation, and the like vary out of proportion to 
: the demands of the parents. 


TABLE III 
RENT 
Weights 

Other persons: 

First male, 15 years of age or over............. 0.2 

First female, 15 years of age or over........... .2 

Second male, 15 years of age or over........... .O 

Second female, 15 years of age or over......... re) 

Third male, 15 years of age or over............ 2 

Third female, 15 years of age or over.......... .2 

(And so on) 

First boy, 6 to 14 years of age................ I 

First girl, 6 to 14 years of age................. I 

Second boy, 6 to 14 years of age.............. me) 

Second girl, 6 to 14 years of age............... .O 

Third boy, 6 to 14 years of age................ fi 

Third girl, 6 to 14 years of age................ I 

(And so on) 
All under 6 years of age... 0.0 
TABLE IV 


FURNISHINGS, OPERATION EXPENSES AND LIFE AND 
HEALTH INSURANCE 


Weights 

Other persons, regardless of sex or age: 


COMPARATIVE TEST OF THE TWO SCALES 


In connection with a study of nine hundred farm families in 
Wisconsin it was found desirable to ascertain which of the two 
scales was the more satisfactory means of comparison. From the 
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standpoint of labor involved in the calculations the adult equivalent 
was the more feasible. From the standpoint of qualitative analysis, 
however, the cost-consumption unit plan seemed to be the more de. 


TABLE V 
MAINTENANCE OF HEALTH 
Weights 
Children 
.2 
TABLE VI 
ADVANCEMENT 
Weights 
Children, male or female: 
TABLE VII 
PERSONAL Goops 
Weights 
Children 
4 
Female 19 years and over.................... 6 
Male or female 5 years or less................. 0.2 


sirable. Would the results obtained by the use of the two methods be 
significantly different? If so, which would prove to be the more de- 
sirable means of comparison? Would the resultant figures obtained 
by the use of either be more satisfactory than expenditures per 
family as a basis of comparison? 
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As a partial answer to these questions it was decided to test the 
two methods. The first test was carried out on 104 family summaries 
obtained from a standard-of-living survey in Crozet, Virginia, 1930.4 
The 104 summaries represent practically all the families residing in 
the village. The second test covered 131 summaries—every seventh 
summary from a lot of goo schedules for a study of the farmer’s 
standard of living in Wisconsin. In each test the two methods were 
applied to the same summaries or records. Pearsonian coefficients 
of correlation constituted the method of comparison. 

The application of the adult male equivalent scale to a particular 
family consisting of husband, wife, and five children of different 
ages and with expenditures amounting to $2,780, is illustrated in 
Table VIII. 


TABLE VIII 
APPLICATION OF ADULT MALE EQUIVALENT 
Individuals in Family Age Relative Weight 
Male 
Female 
38 8 
10 0.7 


The figure obtained by this method, 4.8, divided into the total 
expenditures, $2,780, gives an expenditure of $579 per adult male 
equivalent. 

The corresponding figure obtained by the cost-consumption unit 
method as illustrated in Table [IX amounts to $831, compared to 
$579 obtained by the adult male equivalent method. The difference 
between these two figures is wider for this particular family than for 
most of the families. There was practically no difference between 
the two figures for some of the families. 

‘Study conducted by the writers under the auspices of the Department of Rural 


Social Economics, University of Virginia. ‘‘Record Extension Series,” Vol. XVI, No. 
2, August, 1931. 
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The difference between the means obtained by the two methods 
was $12.15 for the 131 Wisconsin families. The standard error of 
the difference between the two means was $2.69. Thus the differ. 
ence of the means is 4.52 times its standard error. 


TABLE IX 
APPLICATION OF Cost CONSUMPTION UNIT 
RELATIVE WEIGHTS 
AGE 
INDIVIDUALS IN FAMILY IN 
oO 
Male 
43 | 1.0| 1.0] 1.0] 1.0] 1.0] 1.0] 1.0] 1.0] 1.0 
210.3 0.0] 0.2 ]0.2]0.6] 0.0] 0.2] 0.2 
Female 
| 38 | 0.9 | 1.0] 1.0] 1.0] 1.0] 1.0] 1.0] 0.6] 1.0 
Daughter..........| 12}0.6]1.0| 0.1] 0.1] 0.2 0.1} 0.3] 0.1 
Daughter.......... 10 | 0.3 | 0.6|0.0]/0 0.0 | 0.2/0.1 | 0.3] 0.0 
bad 3.8 | 5.2 2.2 | 3.0| 3.0 | 3.4 | 2.4] 
Expenditures per 
re 75 3.0 25.00 
Health maintenance......... 2 3-4 .59 
202 2.4 83.96 
See 170 3.2 53.19 
Insurance, life, and health... . 85 3.0 28 33 


STEPS IN THE COMPARISON 


The first step in the comparison was the ascertainment of the 
Pearsonian coefficient of correlation for expenditures per adult male 
equivalent and expenditures per cost-consumption unit. The coefi- 
cients, as shown in Table X, are .93 and .89 for the village and farm 
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families. Distribution of the cases are shown for the 104 village 
families in Table XI. When the 33 extreme cases indicated by the 
widest scatter are omitted the coefficient for the remaining 71 cases 
becomes .go. 

The high correlation between the expenditures per adult male 
equivalent and the sum of expenditures per cost-consumption unit 
suggested that one was about as satisfactory as the other as a means 


TABLE X 


PEARSONIAN COEFFICIENTS FOR DIFFERENT VARIABLES, 104 VILLAGE 
FAMILIES, CROZET, VIRGINIA, AND 131 FARM FAMILIES 
OF WISCONSIN 


. Sum of 
Dependent Variables for Different Raqeoeees pet Expenditures per 
Groups of Families Equivalent (X:) on 
Expenditures per adult male equivalent (X;) 
Total Expenditures per family (X;) 
98 village families*................... 36 72 
52 
Gross cash income per family 
131 farm families (X,4)................. 0.44 0.67 
Total Expenditures 
per Family (Xs) 
Gross cash income per family 


* Village families with extreme cases omitted. 


of comparison. This suggestion, however, could not be accepted as 
a sufficient test. Another step was sought in the comparison. This 
consisted of the computation of Pearsonian coefficients for X,, total 
expenditures per family, and X,, expenditures per adult male equiva- 
lent, on the one hand; and X;,, total expenditures per family, and 
X,, the sum of expenditures per cost-consumption unit, on the other 
hand. The coefficients in the former instance are .57 for the village 
families and .52 for the farm families (Table X). Distributions of 
the cases for these two variables are shown in Table XI for the 104 
village families. When the six most extreme cases are omitted the 
coefficient for the remaining 98 village families becomes .36. The 
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coefficients between X;, total expenditures per family, and X,, the 
sum of expenditures per cost-consumption unit, are .88 for the vi 
families and .84 for the farm families (Table X). The distribution of 
the village families is shown in Table XI. When the six most extreme 
cases are omitted the coefficient is .72. 

Results from this step in the comparison suggested a surprising 
discrepancy between expenditures per adult male equivalent and the 
sum of expenditures per cost-consumption unit. On this account it 
was considered desirable to take the comparison a step farther. An 
additional factor, X,, gross receipts or gross cash income from al] 
sources per family, was chosen for a dependent variable against 
which to correlate X,, expenditures per adult male equivalent, and 
X,, the sum of expenditures per cost-consumption unit, as well as 
X;, total expenditures per family. This step could be carried out for 
the farm families only, owing to the lack of data on gross cash in- 
come for the village families.s The coefficients of correlation be- 
tween X,, expenditures per adult male equivalent, X, the sum of 
expenditures per cost-consumption unit, and X,, total expenditures 
per family, with X,, gross cash income, as the dependent variable, 
are .44, .67, and .59 (Table X). 

Further analysis now under way with certain factors, not involv- 
ing expenditures or income, as dependent variables suggest less sig- 
nificant statistical differences between the adult male equivalent and 
the cost-consumption unit method. 


CONCLUSION 


Simple correlations of the adult male equivalent and the cost- 
consumption unit show the two to be closely related. However, 
when each is correlated separately with total expenditures and gross 
cash income per family as the dependent variable, the two scales 
appear to be less consistent. The correlation is higher for the cost- 
consumption unit than for the adult male equivalent. This alone, 
of course, does not determine which of the two measures is the more 
satisfactory. 


5 Gross cash receipts or income from farming and all other sources were used to meet 


cash farm expenses, family living expenses, and other expenses and investments for 
the year of study. 


TABLE 


MALE EQUIVALENT AND SUM OF EXPENDITURES 


RELATION OF EXPENDITURE PER ADULT 
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The correlations must be viewed in the light of qualitative judg. 
ments, and these appear to favor the cost-consumption unit. The 
greater exactness gives a feeling of more certainty with the cost- 
consumption unit method. The more detailed attempt to account 
for the variations on the basis of the separate groups of goods and 
services also adds to this feeling of certainty that the cost-consump- 
tion unit is the more exact measure. As to the simplicity of the two 
scales, however, the adult male equivalent is the more readily ap- 
plied. 

The difference of the means for the cost-consumption unit and 
adult male equivalent, which is 4.52 times its standard error, shows 
that there is a significant difference between the means obtained by 
two scales. This might reasonably be expected to occur in any simi- 
lar sample. 
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PRIMARY AND SECONDARY ASPECTS 
OF INTERSTATE MIGRATIONS 
FRANK ALEXANDER ROSS anp ANDREW G. TRUXAL 
Columbia University and Dartmouth College 
ABSTRACT 


Writers on population movement have inferred that increase, in one state, of natives 
from another state is due to direct migration from the native state and that increase in 
this native state of natives from other states is an adequate measure of internal migra- 
tion. Increase in Virginia of North Carolina—born Negroes may be due to both primary 
and secondary migration. There is no way of determining from the census reports the 
sources of these North Carolina—born Negroes nor the direction of migration of those 
who left states showing decreases in these natives. It is also impossible to determine how 
much of the migration to North Carolina of Negroes born in other states is primary and 
how much secondary. The fourfold aspect of this problem of interstate migration is 
presented graphically in the case of South Carolina. Indexes of migration have been 
developed for purposes of comparison, and it was found that while the rate of primary 
migration during the decade 1900-1910 was much lower for North Carolina— than for 
South Carolina—born Negroes, North Carolina—born Negroes who had moved from 
that state prior to 1900 were shifting more rapidly than were similar groups from South 
Carolina. Further, during 1910-20 there was a marked acceleration for South Carolina 
of primary, secondary, and total migration over the decade 1900-1910. 


Is it to be inferred, because one state shows, within a decade, an 
increase of natives of another state, that, therefore, there has been 
a direct migration from the latter to the former? Further, is it true 
that the total increase in the number of persons living outside of the 
state in which they were born is an adequate measure of internal 
migration? Writers on population movements have generally as- 
sumed that affirmative answers to both of these questions were true. 
But that these assumptions are fallacious will appear evident from 
the following discussion. In the light of the fact that figures for 
1930 are soon to be forthcoming, it seems highly desirable to present 
a more careful technique for the use of those dealing with the move- 
ment of population. While this present study is concerned with the 
migrations of American Negroes, similar techniques are applicable 
to other population classes. 

The decennial returns of the United States Bureau of the Census 
classify the native-born elements resident in each state by state of 
birth. Hence it is comparatively easy to determine for each state 
the net increase in its Negro population derived from every other 
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state. For example, there were 6,916 more North Carolina—bom 
Negroes living in Virginia in 1910 than in 1900. Now, if all these 
North Carolina Negroes moved from that state into Virginia during 
this period, that would be a direct or primary migration. But in case 
all or some of these 6,916 moved from states other than North Caro- 
lina, states to which North Carolina—born Negroes had migrated 
prior to 1900, it might be termed an indirect or secondary migra. 
tion.’ 

A study of the reverse of this problem will serve to make clear this 
distinction between primary and secondary migration. In 1910, the 
number of North Carolina—born Negroes living outside their native 
state was 6,675 greater than in 1900. In other words, at least 6,675 
North Carolina—born Negroes must have migrated from their native 
state during this ten-year period. If the increases in the several 
states which showed increases in North Carolina—born Negroes, 1910 
Over 1900, are summed, the total is 26,949. From where did the dif- 
ference, 20,274, come? Large numbers of them must have migrated 
from those states to which North Carolina—born Negroes had gone 
prior to 1900, and which, from 1900 to 1910, showed losses of Ne- 
groes born in that state. The states showing the most significant 
decreases during the decade were Georgia, Mississippi, Arkansas, 
Alabama, Texas, Louisiana, and Tennessee. Consequently, the sec- 
ondary migration of 20,274, more than nine-tenths of which arose 
in these states, together with the primary migration of 6,675 from 
North Carolina, constituted the total migration which found its 
way chiefly to the states of Virginia, Pennsylvania, New York, West 
Virginia, New Jersey, Ohio, Oklahoma, Florida, and the District of 
Columbia. 

Table I reveals the extent of these two aspects of the migration: 
primary and secondary. 

Two obstacles present themselves to speaking with assurance 
concerning the extent of either the primary or secondary migrations. 

The reader must bear in mind that this figure, 6,916, is a minimal one, since between 
1900 and 1910 there must have been some deaths among the North Carolina-born 
Negroes living in Virginia. Furthermore, there may have been a considerable shifting 
back and forth between these states within the decade, the extent of which movement 


would not be revealed in the decennial reports. Hence this figure might be called the 
“net migration.” 
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It is obviously incorrect to assert that 6,916 Negroes moved from 
their native state of North Carolina to Virginia in the ten-year pe- 
riod, 1900-1910, inasmuch as the former state showed a net loss to 
all states of the Union of less than that number. Large numbers 
doubtless did move directly from North Carolina to Virginia. But 
it probably is equally true to say that a considerable proportion of 
those who were in Virginia at the time of the 1910 census came there 


TABLE I 
MOVEMENTS OF NorTH CAROLINA—BORN NEGROES 1900-1910 
Primary migration.......... 6,675 States showing gains in North Caro- 
(Decrease of North Carolina-born lina—born Negroes: 
Negroes living in North Carolina) Virginia................... 6,916 
Secondary migration: 4,529 
(Decreases in North Carolina—born New York................. 3,696 
Negroes living in various states) West Virginia.............. 2,854 
Georgia......... 5,316 2,326 
Arkansas........ 2,713 034 
District of Columbia........ 831 
Tennessee....... 1,199 
All others. ...... 808 Total net migration..... 26,949 


20,274 20,274 


Total net migration.... 26,949 


from other states of the South and Southwest—that is, constituted 
a secondary migration. Out of the total permanent shift of North 
Carolina—born Negroes in the decade, more than 75 per cent was the 
result of this indirect movement. 

This makes apparent the second difficulty, namely, that there is 
no method of ascertaining how many of those who left those states 
which showed losses in North Carolina~born Negroes moved back 
to their native state to make possible a larger migration from that 
state than would appear from the census returns. It is conceivable 
that all of those who shifted from the states in the South and South- 
west moved back to their North Carolina homes, in which case there 
may have moved from that state not 6,675 but the entire total of 
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26,949. While this extreme assumption is highly improbable, doubt. 
less many did return to their native state. Therefore, all that can be 
said with accuracy concerning the shift of North Carolina~borm 
Negroes during the decade is that there was a minimum total migra. 
tion of 26,949, large numbers of whom came from the states of 
Georgia, Mississippi, Arkansas, Alabama, Texas, Louisiana, and 
Tennessee. 

But, up to this point, attention has been directed to only one. 
half of the interstate migration as far as North Carolina is concerned, 
It has been observed that the movement of Negroes born in that 
state has been both a primary one and a secondary one. What about 
the increases in the Negro population of that state? From where 
did they come? The largest accession to North Carolina’s Negro 
population in this decade was of Negroes born in the state of South 
Carolina (6,535). Due to the geographical proximity of this state 
to North Carolina, it might be fair to assume that the greater part 
of this movement was a primary one. This assumption is all the 
more justified in the case of South Carolina since less than one-third 
of the total shift of South Carolina—born Negroes during the decade 
was due to secondary migration and that was chiefly from the states 
of Arkansas, Mississippi, Alabama, Texas, and Louisiana. 

From the above considerations, it can be seen that the problem 
of depicting accurately the fourfold aspect of interstate migrations 
is by no means as simple as it would at first appear. In order to pre- 
sent the difficulties in a different manner, an effort has been made 
in the remainder of this discussion to picture graphically the four- 


2? MOVEMENT OF SOUTH CAROLINA-BORN NEGROES 1900-1910 
Primary migration: 
(Decrease of South Carolina—born Negroes living in South Caro- 


Secondary migration: 


(Decreases in South Carolina—born Negroes living in various 


states) 


Total net migration 
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fold character of the migrations to and from each state. In selecting 
the state to be used for illustration it was necessary to avoid the ex- 
tremes of complexity and simplicity. It is apparent that with regard 
to the northern states, the migration of Negroes born in those 
states would be insignificant. In the case of border states, such as 
Virginia and Kentucky, the secondary migrations loom so large as 
to make the presentation very intricate. So, for this analysis, the 
state of South Carolina, for the decade 1910-20, was chosen arbi- 
trarily in place of the North Carolina study used previously. 

The graphic presentation must show four distinct groups of facts: 
(1) the sources of the Negro migrations to South Carolina; (2) the 
possible secondary movement to that state; (3) the shift out of that 
state? of Negroes born in South Carolina; and (4) the migration of 
South Carolina—born Negroes from those states to which they had 
moved prior to 1910. The accompanying charts (Chart I and Chart 
II) endeavor to picture these four characteristics of the interstate 
trends. 

The only state which contributed a significant‘ increase to South 
Carolina’s Negro population from 1910 to 1920 was Georgia. In the 
latter year there were 1,483 more Georgia-born Negroes in the popu- 
lation of South Carolina than in 1910. Now, there was a movement 
in this decade of approximately 71,000 Georgia-born Negroes, at 
least 51,000 of whom left that state. This means that of the total 
shift of Georgia Negroes in the period under consideration, some- 
thing more than one-fourth may have arisen from secondary migra- 
tions. Owing to the geographical proximity of Georgia to South 
Carolina, it would be fair to suppose that all of the 1,483 moved di- 
rectly from that state into South Carolina. However, it is possible 
that some or all of them might have come from those states which 
in this decade were losing large numbers of Georgia-born Negroes. 
Such states were Alabama, Mississippi, Arkansas, Texas, and 
Louisiana. To represent these two possible movements on Chart I, 


3 Attention should be called to the fact that migration from South Carolina to a state 
losing South Carolina-born Negroes is cancelled by a large possible return movement. 


‘“Significant” has been used throughout this paper as meaning a movement of at 
least 1,000 Negroes. This base has been selected as indicating an important interchange 
of population. 
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a solid black circle was placed in the state of Georgia from which a 
dotted line points in the direction of South Carolina. Similar circles 
were placed with corresponding dotted lines in the five other states 
from which the migration might have come. To indicate that Geor- 
gia was the birthplace of the Negroes in question, a heavy circular 
band was drawn about the interior solid circle of that state. 

The other aspects of the migration, namely, the movements of 
Negroes born in South Carolina, are much more complex. The fol- 
lowing states showed gains in South Carolina—born Negroes in the 


decade: 


State Gain 
11,356 
9,511 
1,482 

Total net migration................ 49,022 


At least 49,022 South Carolina—born Negroes changed their resi- 
dence between 1910 and 1920. But in 1920 there were only 33,703 
more South Carolina—born Negroes living outside their native state 
than in 1910. To permit this difference of 15,319, some states must 
have lost in numbers of Negroes born in that state (South Carolina). 
The states having these decreases were: 


State Decrease 
cides 2,207 

15,319 
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Of the total net migration, therefore, of South Carolina~bom 
Negroes during the decade 1910-20, numbering 49,022, at least 
33,703 moved out of South Carolina while the remaining 15,319 
migrated from other states to which natives of South Carolina had 
shifted prior to 1910. But from the census figures it cannot be de. 
termined how the 33,703 moving directly from South Carolina were 
distributed among the states showing gains in 1920. Consequently, 
on Chart I, this direction movement is shown by lines radiating from 
a rectangular box in South Carolina, the lines ending in those eleven 
states receiving most of the migration. Similarly, since it is not 
known to which of the states the individuals making up the de- 
creases went, it is impossible to do more in picturing the secondary 
movement than to draw lines from each of these states to all of the 
eleven states receiving the major portion of the total net migration 
of South Carolina—born Negroes. To indicate that this is a migra- 
tion of Negroes born in South Carolina, a rectangular box, similar to 
the one placed within the bounds of South Carolina on Chart I, was 
placed within the bounds of each of the states of origin of this sec- 
ondary movement as shown in Chart II. 

There is, then, a method of arriving at a more accurate figure for 
the movement of natives of a given area than the loss to that area 
during a decade of those born therein; and, further, there is a clear- 
cut method for portraying that movement in its major complexities. 

It would be highly desirable to have devices that would make 
possible comparisons of the movements for a given area, decade 
with decade, or, for a given decade, of area with area. Thus, in the 
illustrations, it would be interesting to compare movements of 
South Carolina—born Negroes, 1900-1910, with similar movements 
1910-20. Likewise, the migrations of North Carolina—born and 
South Carolina—born Negroes in the decade 1900—1910 have prob- 
ably been different and might show interesting contrasts. 

To facilitate such comparisons, indexes of various aspects of mi- 
gration would be of great value. Tentative indexes of this sort have 
been devised by the present writers and their value tested by appli- 
cation to specific situations. Formulas for these follow. 
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INDEXES OF MIGRATION 


Index of Primary Migration Ip= some (1) 
Par 
100M 
Index of Secondary Migration Js= (2) 
Psy 
100M r 
Index of Total Migration Ir= Ps (3) 


where Mp=Primary migration as already defined. 
Ms=Secondary migration as already defined. 


Pzr= Population born in and resident in area, averaged 
for two adjacent decades. 


Psy=Population born in and resident outside of area, 
averaged for two adjacent decades. 


Mr=Mp+Ms 
Pg=Pprt+Pan 


A further interesting index is that of the relative extent of second- 
ary migration and may be expressed 


Illustrating these with the material for North and South Carolina 
given in the earlier illustrations, supplemented by figures for South 
Carolina for the decade 1900-1910 the results are found as shown 
in Table II (p. 444). 

For comparative purposes, therefore, these indexes become valu- 
able. For example, the shift of South Carolina—born Negroes in the 
decade 1910-20 shows, in respect to primary, secondary, and total 
migration, a marked acceleration as compared with the previous dec- 
ade. On the other hand, the relative extent of secondary migration 
as compared with the primary migration was less in the former dee- 
ade than in the latter. As between areas for the same decade thc 
contrast is equally interesting. While the index for total migration 
of North Carolina—born Negroes in the period 1900-1910 was slightly 
less than that of South Carolina, the index of primary migration in 
the former was considerably less than one-half that of the latter. 
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The fact that the North Carolina index of secondary migration was 
much greater than that of its southern neighbor in spite of the 
opposite relations in respect to the index of primary migration would 
explain in part why the index of relative extent of secondary migra. 
tion in relation to primary migration is so much greater for the for- 
mer state than for the latter. 

It would seem, then, that the following tentative conclusions 
might be drawn from these indexes. In the decade 1900-1910, North 
Carolina was losing its Negro population by reason of primary mi- 
gration at a much slower rate than South Carolina. Yet North Caro- 


TABLE II 
NUMBER AND INDEXES OF MIGRATION 
North Carolina South Carolina South Carolina 
IgI0-20 
Requisite Data 
Mp 6,675 21,650 33,793 
Ms 20,274 10,279 15,319 
Mr 26,949 31,929 49,022 
630, 143 794,328 834,042 
Pay 139, 806 124,722 141,574 
Pz 969,949 919,050 975,616 
Indexes 

Ip 0.27 0.40 
Is 1.45 0.82 1.08 
Ir 0.28 0.35 0.50 
30.37 4.75 4.55 


lina—born Negroes who had moved from that state prior to 1900 
were shifting at a greater relative pace than similar groups from 
South Carolina. In order to say that the greater relative primary 
movement out of South Carolina was due to conditions within the 
state being less favorable than those in North Carolina, this fact 
would have to be related to a knowledge of the internal conditions 
of both states. Concerning the contrast between 1910-20 and 1900- 
1910 for South Carolina, it is evident that there was a marked ac- 
celeration of primary, secondary, and total migration. But it cannot 
be said that this increase is peculiar to South Carolina until similar 
decennial comparisons have been made for other states. To make 
such comparisons for a number of décades and for a number of 
areas for the same decade will be the object of a subsequent paper. 
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STABILITY IN QUESTIONNAIRE RESPONSE 


READ BAIN 
Miami University, Oxford, Ohio 
ABSTRACT 
A questionnaire consisting of 61 items of perso information was given to 50 


Freshmen with careful directions to get uniformity in filling in the sched- 
ule. Two and a half months later the same questionnaire was given with the same direc- 
tions. Tabulations showed that 709, nearly one-fourth of the 3,050 items, had been 
changed. The girls showed considerably greater stability of response than the boys on 
all three types of questions, factual family data, factual personal data, and subjective 

data. The whole group showed greater stability on the factual personal on 
the other two types. A number of methodological questions are raised as well as sugges- 
tions for further research. 

The following data are taken from a questionnaire prepared to elicit 
information which the writer hoped would be of value in the discus- 
sion of vocational, academic, and personal problems of students 
who frequently ask for advice on such questions. It was also thought 
that the data might be useful in writing recommendations for stu- 
dents who sometimes make such requests several years after they 
have been in one’s classes. 

For theoretical reasons, the writer has always been very suspicious 
of such data, so he decided to try to test the reliability of the re- 
sponses to the questionnaire. He was even so “unscientific” as to hope 
that his doubts would be removed as he was anxious to use the data 
for the purposes cited above. Since analyzing the results, however, 
his doubt is increased rather than diminished. 

He submits the material, hoping that other investigators will re- 
peat the study on a larger scale, using more refined methods, to the 
end that we may discover whether any practical use may be made of 
such material. How large a percentage of error may be tolerated 
without rendering such personnel material relatively useless? How 
much of the blank-filling required by personnel officers and public 
officials, if repeated in three months, would prove to be as inaccurate 
as the data reviewed in this paper? How many case studies and 
personal interviews would be recognized by a third party if they 
were repeated two or three months later, to say nothing of the sea- 
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changes they would suffer if they were “repeated” by said third 
party? What is the validity of judgments of “attitude” or “er- 
sonality set’’ when based on recorded verbal or written reports? If 
the following results are a fair sample and are methodologically 
sound, these and other similar questions are important and are 
worthy of serious study until some quantitative concensus can be 
arrived at. 

The questionnaire, mimeographed on 5 X8 inch cards, was first giv- 
en in the middle of January, 1931. To insure uniformity, the mean- 
ing of the items, the method of filling the blanks, and the purposes 
for which the information was to be used, were carefully explained. 
For example, “much,” “many,” “often,” “good,” etc., were clearly 
defined. The subjects were given all the time they needed to fill 
in the cards. The sixty-one items required about thirty minutes for 
the majority of the students. 

Two and a half months later, in the latter part of March, the ques- 
tionnaire was presented again, with the following statement: “I was 
telling a friend of mine about this scheme and he said, ‘Well, if you 
should give it to them again, there would probably be a lot of 
changes on the cards.’ I replied, ‘We'll just try it and see.’ So I want 
you to fill in the blanks just exactly the same as you did the first 
time. If any changes have occurred since January, such as deaths, 
births, change of life-work, and so on, indicate them in the blank 
space below the line and they will not be counted as changes.” The 
same uniformity in directions given in January were repeated, and 
the subjects were given all the time they needed. 

I am convinced that the January response was a serious and hon- 
est effort to give the information asked for. There were no flippant 
or frivolous replies, and in the space, ““Do you resent filling out this 
card?” “Why?”, only three girls and one boy said ““Yes—too per- 
sonal.” I believe these college Freshmen are more intelligent and 
capable of following directions than are 95 per cent of the people 
who are asked to make such responses. In March, the class enthusi- 
astically entered into the spirit of the attempt to test the accuracy 
of their first effort. When asked at the conclusion of the second test 
whether they felt that they had substantially duplicated the first 
cards, they almost unanimously voted “yes.” Nineteen of the thirty 
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boys and ten of the twenty girls gave explanations of the changes 
they had made. These seldom covered more than three items, where- 
as the average number of changes for the boys and girls was sixteen 
and twelve, respectively. I anticipated more changes than the stu- 
dents thought they had made but was greatly surprised at the re- 
sult—nearly one-fourth of the possible changes on the 3,050 items! 
A general summary of the results is given in Table I. 


TABLE I 


CHANGES ON 61-ITEM QUESTIONNAIRE BY 50 COLLEGE FRESHMEN 
IN SECOND REPLy* 


Items 30 Males 20Females Totals 
(1) (2) (3) (4) 
Group I: 
Average changes per person................... 16— 12— 14+ 
Group II: 
Changes on 19 factual family items............ 171 86 257 
Of Changes... 30 23— 27 
Average changes per person................... 6— 4+ 5 
Group III: 
Changes on 17 factual personal items........... IIo 40 150 
Average changes per person................... 4- 2 3 
Group IV: 
Changes on 25 subjective personal items........ 192 110 302 
Average changes per person................... 6+ s+ ot 


* The base for percentages in each group is the product of the number of persons and number of items 
Groep on is 17 X30=510, col. 3 is 17 X20 =340, col. 4, 17 X50=850. The same 

Group I refers to the total changes based upon the total items, 
61X50=3,050. For a little more intensive analysis, the sixty-one 
items were broken up into three groups which were treated as indi- 
cated in the note to Table I. 

Group II, factual family data, contained the following nineteen 
items: “college or school” ; “age, sex, number, and deaths of siblings”’; 
“father’s and mother’s age, vocation, and hobbies”’; “average family 
income per year’’; “nationality of father’s and mother’s families, 
and when each family came to the United States”; “father’s and 
mother’s church”’; “‘size of place of residence.” 

Group III, factual personal data, contained the following seven- 
teen items: “‘serious operations or illnesses”; “good eyesight and 
hearing”; “many colds and headaches”; “kinds of work done”; 
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“travel”; “working in college”; “church membership”; “grades 
skipped, grades repeated, subjects failed”; “size of high school”; 
“take economics and sociology in high school”; “extra-curricular ac. 
tivities in high school and college’; “are you engaged?” 

Group IV, subjective personal data, contained the following 
twenty-five items: “what life-work”; “chief hobbies”; “liking for 
work done’’; “church preference”; “extra-curricular activity pre- 
ferred”; “‘like opposite sex’’; “like people’; ‘do people seem to like 
you”; “dream often”; “good or bad dreams”; “day-dream”; 
“worry”; “get along well with brothers and sisters”’; “like one parent 
more than the other”; “which”; “what most afraid of’; “do you 
usually get a square deal’; “often feel tired and lazy”; “much 
trouble in making up your mind”; “favorite book”; “favorite au- 
thor’”’; ‘most admired historical character’’; ‘‘most disliked histori- 
cal character’’; “resent filling out this card’’; “why.” 

No item was regarded as changed unless it was a clear case. All 
the points of difference in his two cards mentioned by the student 
were of course not scored as changes. Likewise, on income, for ex- 
ample, any difference of $500 or less was not scored. If the first 
card stated “from $2,000.00 to $5,000.00”’ and the second card 
“from $3,000.00 to $5,000.00,”” no change was recorded. Similarly, 
“several generations ago”’ and “three generations ago”’; “athletics” 
and “football, baseball, track,’ etc., were regarded as identical. 
Even with this liberal interpretation of change, not a single card out 
of the fifty was unchanged, and the most accurate ones contained at 
least four or five changes. If this is true under almost ideal condi- 
tions, what must be the “coefficient of inaccuracy” in the general 
run of questionnaires? 

Space prohibits presenting the complete tabulation of the sixty- 
one items. Table I shows that there was a high degree of instability 
in the responses, but it does not indicate what items were changed 
most and least frequently. A rough measure of this is obtained by 
listing the items on which the largest and smallest numbers of 
changes were recorded. For the thirty boys, nine or more changes 
on an item show that 30 per cent or more of the group marked the 
item differently the second time. This indicates a very high degree 
of inaccuracy or instability of response. For the twenty girls, six or 
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more changes on an item gives a 30 per cent index of change or in- 
stability of response. Likewise, three or less changes on an item for 
the boys and two or less for the girls indicates that 10 per cent or less 
of the groups made changes. This shows a relatively high degree of 
similarity or stability in the two (January and March) responses. 

Items showing 30 per cent or more change in Group II by both 
boys and girls: “‘college or school,” “sex of siblings,” “father’s and 
mother’s age,”’ “father’s and mother’s hobbies,” or six items. The 
boys also showed the same degree of instability on “age of siblings” 
and “income”; girls, on “when mother’s family came to United 
States.” This makes eight out of the nineteen factual family items 
on which the boys showed a high degree of instability as against 
seven for the girls. 

In Group III, both sexes showed 30 per cent plus instability on 
three of the seventeen factual personal items, viz.: “at what have 
you worked,” “travel,” “extra-curricular activities.” For the boys, 
the following items also belong in this category: “serious operations 
or illnesses,” “many colds,” “church membership.” This makes six 
unstable responses for the boys and only three for the girls. 

In Group IV, both sexes showed 30 per cent plus instability on 
seven of the twenty-five subjective personal items, viz.: “lifework,”’ 
“hobbies,” “church preference,” “‘best liked extra-curricular activ- 
ity,” “good or bad dreams,” “favorite author,” and “disliked his- 
torical character.” The boys were equally unstable on “day- 
dreams,” ‘“‘making up mind,” “most admired historical character’’; 
girls, on “what are you most afraid of,” “favorite book.” This makes 
ten very unstable items for the boys and nine for the girls in this 
group. It should be noted here that these items are the sort upon 
which “attitude” studies are often based and that over 30 per cent 
of the total group gave an unstable response to over 40 per cent of 
the twenty-five items. 

In Group II, both sexes showed 10 per cent or less change on only 
two of the nineteen items, viz.: “father’s vocation” and “‘mother’s 
church”; boys, on “father’s church”’; girls, on “number of siblings,” 
“death of siblings,” ““mother’s vocation,” and “‘size of place of resi- 
dence.” This makes three relatively stable responses for the boys 
and six for the girls. 
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In Group III, both sexes were relatively stable (10 per cent or less 
change) on five of the seventeen items, viz.: “good hearing,” 
“grades skipped,” “economics and sociology in high school,” “ep. 
gagement.” The girls also showed go per cent or more stability on 
“good eyesight,’’ “colds,” “working at college,” “grades repeated,” 
“subjects failed,” and “‘size of place of residence.”’ This makes five 
relatively stable responses for the boys against eleven for the girls 
on factual personal data. 

In Group IV, both sexes showed ro per cent or less change on only 
three of the twenty-five subjective personal items, viz.: “do you 
like people,”’ “usually get a square deal,” and “best liked parent”; 
the boys, on “like one parent better,” and “resent filling out card”; 
the girls, on “like opposite sex,” “do people seem to like you,” 
“dream often,” “tired and lazy.” This makes only five relatively 
stable responses for the boys and seven for the girls on this sort of 
“attitude” material; over 30 per cent of the whole group showed a 
reasonable degree of stability in response on only about 25 per cent 
of the items in this group. 

No changes were recorded on three items only out of the sixty-one 
by the boys as against seven for the girls, while 50 per cent or more 
of the boys made changes on five items as against two for the girls. 
Thirty per cent or more of the group as a whole made changes on 
twenty-one items while 1o per cent or less made changes on only five 
items. Over four times as many items were characterized by marked 
instability in response as showed relatively high similarity in re- 
sponse. Only two items, “take economics in high school” and “good 
hearing’’, were unchanged by no one in the entire group. The “en- 
gaged” item was changed only once. 

| From the above analysis, it is quite apparent that the girls are 
quite noticeably superior to the boys in stability of response.| This 
is especially marked in the factual personal data. In this, Group III, 
30 per cent or more of the boys made changes on six items as against 
three for the girls, while 10 per cent or less of the boys made changes 
in five items as against eleven for the girls. The same tendency, toa 
slighter degree, is noted for the other two groups. Table I shows this 
sex difference in stability of response quite clearly. 

This can be shown more strikingly, however, by noting the num- 
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ber of items on which the changes by the boys are three times or 
more greater than those of the girls. Since the groups are thirty and 
twenty respectively, the number of changes in each column is 
weighted by two and three to make them comparable. This assumes 
that the same ratios of change would occur if we had sixty boys and 
sixty girls instead of thirty and twenty. Making the computation on 
this basis, the boys show three times more changes than the girls on 


sixteen items, viz.: “numbers and deaths of siblings,” ‘mother’s 
vocation,” “income” (26 and g); “operations,” “eyesight,” “colds,” 
“church membership” (30 and 12); “grades skipped,” “grades re- 


” 


peated,” “subjects failed,” “like opposite sex,” “like people,” “do 
they like you?”’ (16 and 6); “dream,” “tried and lazy” (16 and 6). 
The girls show three times or more changes than the boys on only 
four items, viz.: “take sociology,” “engaged,” “which parent do 
you like best?” “resent filling out card.” It should be noted, too, 
that the highest number of changes on any of these four items by the 
girls was only three, which in itself indicates a very high degree of 
stability of response by the girls. 

A word should be said about possible causes of change in response. 
Lack of information evidently looms large in Group II. They may 
have learned something about their families subsequent to the 
January test, but this new information should have been noted ac- 
cording to instructions, in which case it would not have been scored 
as a change. Over half of the entire group attempted to account for 
their changes in this manner, the boys in greater percentage than 
the girls, although the boys were consistently less stable than the 
girls in all three groups of items. It appears that very little depend- - 
ence can be placed upon information about subjects’ families when 
it is obtained by questionnaire. 

In Group III, poor memory evidently plays an important part 
in change of response. Some of this is doubtless Freudian forgetting, 
as in the case of the boys who could not remember the grades they 
repeated and the subjects they had failed. It is probable that the 
boys had failed more grades and subjects than the girls. Girls are 
obviously much more stable than boys in this sort of response. 
Whether they are more accurate cannot be deduced from such a 
study as this. 
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In Group IV, changes are undoubtedly due in large measure to 
the fact that students do not “know their own minds.” Their syb. 
jective reactions are very variable to questions of what they feel, 
wish, hope, fear, and think about the various items. Over a Period 
of two and a half months in the middle of the freshman year at ool. 
lege one might reasonably expect some changes in valuations, per. 
sonality sets, or “attitudes,” but such a large figure as 25 per cent 
of change should serve as a serious warning against assuming any 
great stability in response to such questions. Case study students, 
interviewers, “attitude” researchers, “opinion” tabulators, and 
questionnaire enthusiasts in general who would measure “‘social dis- 
tance,” “attitudes,” “prejudices,” “biases,” “likes and dislikes,” 
and other personality traits by this method should take note. One 
should also recognize that misreading and misinterpreting the ques- 
tionnaire, and lack of seriousness in filling it in, also play a part, 
but, as was pointed out above, these factors were probably present 
to a less degree in this study than is usually the case. No one had 
anything to gain by a false or slip-shod filling of the blank in Janu- 
ary, but rather a great deal to gain by honestly furnishing the de- 
sired information. In the second attempt, there was no reason to 
make changes deliberately, and most of the subjects were sure that 
they had made no significant changes. 

In conclusion, several questions are raised by the writer which 
seem to merit further research. He realizes that his sample is too 
small, although the number of items involved is quite large; there- 
fore the study is presented as raising questions rather than as an- 
swering them. He hopes that more extensive studies may be made 
along similar lines. 

1. Is it true that females are more stable than males in their re- 
sponses to the three types of data covered by this study? Are they 
also more accurate? It would be a difficult and expensive task to 
test the data for accuracy. 

2. Is there any correlation between stability of response and in- 
telligence? Due to the small numbers of good and poor students 
involved, this aspect of the data was not studied, but the impression 
of the writer is that intelligence plays 4 very small part. 
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3. Would there be any significant difference between Freshmen 
and Seniors? 

4. What would be the result if the test were repeated after one 
week, after a month, after three months, after one year? Four 
testings. 

5. What would be the results from people who resent filling out 
such cards (only four in this group—one boy and three girls. Would 
this ratio hold? If so, Why?) compared to those who like it (two 
boys in my group. Would this ratio hold? And why should there 
be such a sex difference, if there is?)? If this ratio holds, we would 
have to have 2,500 subjects to get 100 who like it! One could sepa- 
rate them more sharply, however, by making the questionnaire more 
“personal.” I purposefully avoided tabooed and too private items 
in order to reduce “resistance.”’ 

6. Does the sex difference mentioned in the discussion of the data 
indicate that girls are more honest, or have better memories, or are 
emotionally more stable, or know more about themselves (more in- 
trospective?) and their families (have more “family feeling’’?) than 
the boys? Or would a thousand cases iron out this apparent differ- 
ence? 

7. How much of the change was due to ill-phrased statements? 
An intensive and extensive investigation of this sort might give us 
some much needed information on the technique of schedule-making 
for various kinds of information. Practically all the literature I have 
seen on the subject is almost wholly a priori. My questionnaire 
and my directions to the students applied all the knowledge on the 
subject of schedule-making that I possess. 

Since it is undoubtedly true that much greatly needed informa- 
tion can be obtained by the questionnaire method more quickly and 
cheaply than by any other, and since so many of us persist in using 
the method even while we recognize its short-comings, it would 
seem that we could well afford the time and money to make a thor- 
ough investigation of the degree of reliability of various kinds of 
data thus obtained and to discover by carefully controlled investiga- 
tion the best techniques of getting the different kinds of information 
obtainable by questionnaires. 
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A NEGLECTED UTOPIAN: CYRANO 
DE BERGERAC, 1619-55 
J. F. NORMANO 
Cambridge, Massachusetts 
ABSTRACT 

Although almost forgotten, Cyrano de Bergerac remains one of the most important 
precursors of Rousseau and the Natural Order movement. As a Utopian writer, he 
forms a connecting link between Campanella and the French movement of the eight- 
eenth century. His Utopias are packed with an encyclopedia of knowledge, but they 
contain no political or social system. He did not possess a systematic mind, and his 
aim in the Utopias was to give his scientific ideas an attractive form. 

In its modern interpretation, the character of Cyrano de Bergerac 
is strongly associated with the charming hero of Edmund Rostand’s 
play. One immediately imagines the romantic duellist with his wild 
courage and valor—a kind of fourth musketeer—at once self- 
sacrificing lover and sentimental poet with his famous long and ugly 
nose. One seldom remembers that Cyrano de Bergerac was a real, 
living person, a man who lived in the first half of the seventeenth 
century; that he was a writer whose appearance, by reason of the 
universality of his interests and erudition and breadth of ideas, was 
of paramount importance, not only for his own, but for all time. 

It is a mystery why Cyrano de Bergerac, so popular, so loved and 
esteemed by a few friends, has been so forgotten and neglected. 
“L’auteur est connu, l’ouvrage est estimé, mais le livre est disparu,”* 
states one of his few biographers who is convinced that “jusqu’a 
l’époque de la Révolution de 89, les éditions de Cyrano de Bergerac 
ont été détruites systématiquement par les soins infatigables de la 
mystérieuse confrérie de ]’Index.’* The Jesuits have been charged 
with murderous attempts on Cyrano and a systematic and continu- 
ous persecution of the writings of this atheist. 

Then a strange mystery associated itself with the literary activity 
of Cyrano de Bergerac—thefts of his manuscripts and persecution, 
a mystery in keeping with the character of this romantic figure. 

Cyrano de Bergerac has been so entirely forgotten that even 


* Histoire comique des Etats et Empires de la Lune et du Soleil. Nouvelle édition revue 
et publiée avec des notes et une note historique par P. L. Jacob (Paris{?]), p. 1. 
2 Ibid. 
454 
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André Lichtenberger, who made such a careful study of very remote 
French Utopians and pseudo-Utopians, began his investigation with 
the eighteenth century and altogether neglected Cyrano, the author 
of the Voyage comique,’ though he certainly has a better claim than 
several of Lichtenberger’s heroes to take a place of honor as a 
“precurseur inconnu” of Rousseau and the “Ordre Naturel” move- 
ment.‘ 

The modern enthusiast for the personality of Rostand’s hero will 
be disappointed in making the acquaintance of the real Cyrano. 
His life-long friend, Le Brett, in the introduction to the Voyage dans 
la Lune shows us the Cyrano who was but temperate and abstemious 
in his habits, and who practiced a great reserve toward the fair sex. 
His only interest was study. The chief characteristic of Cyrano was 
his devotion to science and to philosophy. In his youth he was anx- 
ious to force an entry into the circle of Gassendi, and in this he was 
successful; while during the last years of his life he formed his own 
circle—a kind of platonic academy. 

The literary legacy of Cyrano, who died at the age of thirty-six 
years, is not large. He wrote, of course, dramas and epigrams, 
sonnets and pamphlets; being a contemporary of Moliére, he was 
of the same school. But his most important work is contained in 
the two Utopias (both only fragmentary), which, though popular 
in manuscript form, were neglected after their appearance in print. 

Cyrano, as a Utopian writer, forms a connecting link between 
Campanella and the French Movement of the eighteenth century. 
In his early years he was informed of Campanella by the poet Hér- 
naut.s He studied his writings and developed a passionate liking 
for them. Just as Telesio was a magnet to Campanella, so Cam- 
panella was a magnet to Cyrano, and just as Campanella wrote his 
Civitas Solis in prison, it was in martyrdom that the death-seeking 
Cyrano undertook his last voyage to the Etats du Soleil. 


3 Le Socialisme Utopique. Etudes sur quelques precurseurs inconnus du Socialisme. 
Paris, 1898. 

4 J. Monmerque supposes that “‘les passages retranchés dans |’état de la lune, outre 
certaines bizarreries propres 4 Cyrano, sont les avant-coureurs'de la philosophie du 
dix-huitiéme siécle, dont les auteurs n’ont cherché qu’a nier et 4 repousser toutes les 
bases religieuses.”” (Jacob, op. cit., p. 111.) 


5 J. Lefévre, La vie de Cyrano de Bergerac. Second edition. Paris, 1927. (Pp. 46-47.) 
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His Utopia is virtually the private Utopia of Cyrano, his personal 
ideal which he finds on the moon and on the sun. He locates on these 
bodies all that he loved on earth—birds, trees, philosophy, music, 
poetry. There he becomes free from worldly sorrows, there alone 
where one can pay for a meal with sonnets and epigrams; there “les 
alouettes tombent toutes réties” (p. 130); there his long nose is es- 
teemed (even this apology can be found on the sun). There he is 
free to philosophize for there ‘‘nous n’amions guére. . . . A nous en- 
tretenir des choses basses” (p. 138). On the sun he finds Campanella, 
who becomes his personal guide like the Demon of Socrates on the 
moon. There they meet Descartes, talk of the “divine Gassendi,” 
and discuss Plato and Aristotle. Nature, back to nature! It is too 
wonderful! Every line of Cyrano’s writings proclaims this message, 
He writes the excellent, though forgotten, L’histoire des oiseaux in 
which nature is animated and the trees and plants talk, in which we 
learn the fairy story of the nightingale and language of music. We 
find there the charming tale of the ‘“‘Arbres Amans”’ in their relation 
to love and friendship, with illustrations from ancient mythology‘ 
(But “l’englance de ce fruit c’est perdue en votre monde”—page 
130.) Everything there breathes of pantheism—even penal death 
takes the poetic form of the “Morte Triste,’ and Perrot, who knew 
Cyrano on earth and who is grateful to him for service rendered 
there, saves Cyrano’s life by releasing him from death. 

There is no political or social system in Cyrano’s writings. The 
earth was too limited for him. He sought for a country, as the little 
Spaniard on the moon said, “ou l’imagination méme fut en liberté” 
(p. 134); he sought égalité and stated that “les jeunes sont esclaves 
des vieux, les pauvres des riches, les princes des monarques.” He 
searched for truth and in a severe and malicious manner parodied 
the story of Galilee. “Il y a du vulgaire ici comme la, qui ne peut 
soufirir la pensée des choses ou il n’est pourit accoutumé” (p. 118). 
He was, to use a modern term, a pacifist. He tolerated monarchs, 
but in his Utopia he changed the kings every six months, and every 
“trois oiseaux mal satisfaits’ is given a veto-right. (Does this not 
show the influence of his journey to Poland and knowledge of the 

6 Why has no one yet written about the apple in history? What a resourceful theme 


it would be! Beginning with Adam, Hercules, Paris, and William Tell. One must re- 
member the corresponding pages in Cyrano’s Utopia. 
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famous Polish Veto-Right?) He chose as kings “les plus faibles, 
doux et pacifiques,” in direct opposition to the system on earth 
whereby preference is given to “les plus grands, forts et cruels.” 
Does not all this go to prove that Lichtenberger would have been 
justified in admitting Cyrano to the gallery of his “Precurseurs’’? 

In his philosophy Cyrano was eclectic and not a prophet of new 
ways. As well as being influenced simultaneously by Gassendi and 
Descartes, he was continuously under the influence of Campanella, 
and traces of Rabelais’ are discernible. The historian is compelled 
to recognize Cyrano as a precursor of the Natural Order movement 
and liberté-égalité ideas, and to accord him his place with the spirit- 
ual fathers of the French Revolution. 

Cyrano did not possess a systematic mind. An industrious dilet- 
tante in all fields, his aim in the Utopias was to give his scientific 
ideas an attractive form. He packed an encyclopedia of knowledge 
into his Utopias—astronomy, geography, kosmography, physics, 
medicine, technology, history, psychology, and philosophy. 

In his work can be found a prophecy of modern flying as well as 
other frequent forecasts of modern technique. His phonograph was 
“le livre miraculeux, qui n’a ni feuillets ni caractéres ....onn’a 
besoin que des oreilles” (pp. 178-79). Even the modern calorie-diet 
theory is depicted by Cyrano—“selon qu’il (le physionome) a recon- 
nu notre complexion, il a diversifié exhalaison de votre diner” (p. 
163); and there can be found in his writings the most estimable solu- 
tions to modern eugenic problems (pp. 338-40). 

The geography of the sun is enchanting—the kingdoms of lovers 
and of truth and of justice, the republics of peace and of philoso- 
phers, the fountains of the senses, the lake of dreams, and the rivers 
of memory, imagination, and judgment. 

The modern reader of Cyrano can only desire that writers of our 
own time will more frequently undertake voyages to this realm of 
the “Region Lumineuse,”’ populated by “spirits,’”’ while “‘vous autres 
hommes, ne pouvez pas les mémes choses, a cause de la pesanteur de 
votre masse et de la froideur de votre imagination” (p. 270). 


7It is not clear whether Cyrano was influenced by the title of Godwin’s book which 
appeared in 1648 in a French translation (L’homme dans la Lune, ou le voyage chi- 
mérique fait au monde de la Lune, novellement découvert par Dominique Gonzalés 


advanturer espagne, autrement dit le courrier volant mis en notre langue). J.B. D. 
(Jean Bodin) 
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THE INTERESTS OF MEMBERS OF THE AMERI- 
CAN SOCIOLOGICAL SOCIETY, 1930 


GEORGE A. LUNDBERG 
Columbia University 


During the last decade a number of articles have appeared on the 
subject of the distribution of interests of sociologists among the 
various subdivisions of the field as evidenced by the subject matter 
of the periodical literature and the membership and participation 
in the conferences and professional organizations of closely related 
fields.2 These studies are of importance (1) in defining the field of 
sociology as at present conceived by its adherents, (2) in indicating 
the relative importance, in the opinion of sociologists, of different 
subjects or problems now included under the head of sociology, and 
(3) as a guide in the preparation of programs and other administra- 
tive details of the Society. 

The necessary basis for a direct study of the distribution of the 
interests of members among the thirteen organized divisions (see 
Table I) of the Society is provided by the registration forms, which 
request each member to indicate his principal and secondary inter- 
ests. The present paper presents the results of a statistical analysis 
of these data as contained in the membership list of 1930.3 

Table I shows the total number of times a given division was in- 
dicated as (a) a major interest (col. I), and (5) a minor of general 
interest (col. III), and the rank of each division on this basis (cols. 
II and IV). It also shows what percentage of the 1832 members in- 

t The statistical analysis here presented was first suggested by S. A. Rice and F. S. 
Chapin as part of the work of the Committee on Statistics of the American Sociological 


Society. On the request of the managing editor of the American Journal of Sociology 
the present incomplete analysis is submitted at this time. 

2E.g., Read Bain, Social Forces, V (1927), 413-22; E. E. Klein, ibid., IX (1931), 
500-507; W. P. Meroney, Publications of the American Sociological Society, XXV (1931), 
55-67; S. A. Rice, American Journal of Sociology, XXXV (1929), 439-44. 

3 Publications of the American Sociological Saciety, Vol. XXIV (August, 1930). The 
question as to how accurately the divisions checked on the registration forms indicate 
the true interests of the members is, of course, beyond the scope of this study. 
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dicated some interest in each division (col. VII) and what percent- 
age of all indications of interest fell in each of the different divisions 
(col. VIII). Some of the more obvious conclusions from the table 
are: 

TABLE I 


DISTRIBUTION OF INTERESTS OF 1,832 MEMBERS OF THE 
AMERICAN SOCIOLOGICAL Socrety (1930) 


Number oF Trwes A GIVEN 5 
Drvision Was INDICATED AS: 
Rank of Minor Rank 8 A 
Major Major or ‘ 3 
In- In- |General] Minor | Total g 3 Se 
terest | sorests In- In- 
a) General and historical] r1o | (3) 347 (6) | 457 6 | 24.904] 7.78 
b) Social psychology . . 118 (2) 565 (1) 683 I | 37.28 | 11.64 
c) Social research. . 88 (s) 460 (3) 548 3 29.91 9.34 
d) Educational sociology 62 (9) 219 | (10) 281 II 15.33 | 4.78 
e) Social biology . . 14 | (12) 138 | (12) 152] 13 8.29 | 2.59 
f) Statistical sociology . 35 | (11) 235 (9) 270} 12 | 14.73 | 4.60 
g) Rural sociology... ... 96 (4) | (11) 307 | 10 | 16.75 | 5.23 
h) Community problems.| 81 (6) | 300] (4) | 471 5 | 25.70] 8.02 
i) Sociology and social 
152 (1) | 365 | (5) | 517 4 | 28.22] 8.81 
j) Teaching of social sci- 
72 (7) | 323 | (7) | 305 y | 22.561 6.93 
k) The family.......... 88 (5) 484 (2) 572 2 | 33.22] 9.74 
1) Sociology of religion..| 65 | (8) | 201 | (8) | 356 9 | 19.43 | 6.06 
m) and psychia- 
56 | (10) | 323 | (7) | 370 8 | 20.68 | 6.45 
Special interest not. indi- 


Total interests indi- 


* Including 479 cases in which no special interest was indicated. 


1. Sociology and social work is the largest single major interest, 
with social psychology second in rank (cols. I and II). When both 
major and minor interests are combined, however, social psychology 
ranks first; the family, second; social research, third; and sociology 
and social work, fourth (cols. V and VI). Social biology ranks lowest 
of all the divisions. The doubtful definition of this division may be 
partly responsible. 
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2. Statistical sociology ranks next to the lowest in combined 
major and minor interest (col. VI). Its rating in all of the columns 
is one of the lowest. Only 270 members (about 15 per cent) indicate 
any interest in statistics. Since 479, or about 25 per cent, of all the 
members failed to indicate any special interest, however, about 29 
per cent of all members indicating special interests, indicated some 
interest in statistics. 

3. About 30 per cent (548) of the total membership expressed 
interest in research, and 40 per cent of those indicated some special 
interests. 

TABLE II 


RESULTS OF CROSS-TABULATION TO DETERMINE TO WHAT 
DEGREE INTEREST IN STATISTICS IS COMBINED 
WITH INTEREST IN RESEARCH 
C=major interest in research; F=major interest in 
statistics; c=minor interest in research; f=minor interest 
in statistics. 


Total number of members interested both in 


Table II gives the results of one of a number of possible cross- 
classifications of members according to their combination of inter- 
ests. For example, how many of the 270 members indicating some 
interest in statistics also indicated an interest in research? Some re- 
sults of this analysis follow: 

1. Of 270 (Table I) indicating some interest in statistics, 75 indi- 
cate no interest in research (270—195 =75). 

2. Of the 88 (Table I) indicating research as a major interest, 35 
indicated some (major+minor) interest in statistics, and 53 mo such 
interest. 

3. Conversely, 23 out of 35 indicating statistics as their major 
interest also indicated some interest in research. Twelve of them in- 
dicated no interest in research. 

4. One hundred and forty-three members combine a minor inter- 
est in research with a minor interest in statistics. 
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TWENTY-SIXTH ANNUAL MEETING OF THE AMERI- 
CAN SOCIOLOGICAL SOCIETY 


PRELIMINARY PROGRAM 


The American Sociological Society will hold its Twenty-sixth Annual 
Meeting in Washington, D.C., December 28-31, with headquarters at the 
Willard Hotel. Meeting in Washington during the same time are the 
American Economic Association, the American Statistical Association, 
the American Political Science Association, the American Farm Eco- 
nomics Association, and the National Community Center Association. 

In the final program, some of the major topics listed below may be re- 
stated. An occasional speaker has accepted tentatively, and leaders of 
discussion have not all been provided for. Other speakers are to be 
announced. 

DIVISION MEETINGS 
MonpDAY, DECEMBER 28 
9:00-10:00 A.M. Registration of Members and guests of the Society and 
reservation of luncheon and dinner tickets. 


10:00-12:00 A.M. Division on Human Ecology. R. D. McKenzie, University 


of Michigan, presiding. 
“Family and Social Data by Local Areas in Chicago,” E. W. Burgess, 
University of Chicago. 


“Radial Variations of Rates in Juvenile Delinquency in Thirteen Large 
Cities,” Clifford R. Shaw, Institute for Juvenile Research. 


“The Cultural Significance of Population Segregation in Cleveland,” Howard 
W. Green, Cleveland. 


“Retail Trade Areas within the City of Baltimore,” Inez K. Rolph. 


8:00-10:00 P.M. Division on Social Psychology. L. L. Bernard, Washington 
University, presiding. 
“Social Psychology Studies Adjustment Behavior,” L. L. Bernard, Wash- 
ington University. 
“Differential Responses of Texas Convicts,” Carl M. Rosenquist, University 
of Texas, 
“Negro Religious Expression,” E. T. Krueger, Vanderbilt University. 
“Propaganda in Soviet Russia,” Howard B. Woolston, University of Wash- 
ington. 
“The Primary Group—Essence and Accident,” Ellsworth Faris, University 
of Chicago. 
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TUESDAY, DECEMBER 29 


9:00-10:00 A.M.. Business Meeting for Reports of Committees and 


Repre- 
sentatives of the Society. — 


10:00-12:00 A.M. Division on the Theory of Sociology. Pitirim Sorokin, Har. 


vard University, presiding. 
“Concept of Social Process,” Read Bain, Miami University. Discussion, 


“Problem of Social Process,” Pitirim Sorokin, Harvard University, Dis. 
cussion. 


“Problem of Social Causation,” R. M. MaclIver, Columbia University, Dis. 
cussion. 


“Herbert Spencer’s Ultimate Man,” T. N. Carver, Harvard University, 
Discussion. 


3:00-5:00 P.M. Division on Social Process. Earle Eubank, University of 
Cincinnati, presiding. 
“An Analysis of Social Process,’ Florian Znaniecki, University of Poznan, 


“Social Processes and Their Accompanying Relationships,” Earle Eubank, 
University of Cincinnati. 


“Social Process in Behavior Problems,” E. H. Sutherland, University of 
Chicago. 
“Social Process in Rural Civilization,” Newell L. Sims, Oberlin College. 
5:00 P.M. Meeting of the Executive Committee. 
8:00-10:00 P.M. Presidential Addresses of the American Economic Associa- 


tion, the American Statistical Association, and the American Sociological 
Society. 


The American Sociological Society: ‘‘Social Process on the Pacific Coast,” 
Emory S. Bogardus, University of Southern California. 


The American Statistical Association: (Subject to be announced.) William 
F. Ogburn, University of Chicago. 


The American Economic Association: ‘Pushing Back the Frontiers,” 
Ernest L. Bogart, University of Illinois. 


WEDNESDAY, DECEMBER 30 


10:00-12:00 A.M. Division on Social Research. Hornell Hart, Bryn Mawr 


College, presiding. 


Social Survey Techniques—“The Determination of Community Boundaries 
on the Basis of Social Traits,” Murray H. Leiffer. Northwestern University. 


Studies of Personal and Group Behavior—“Observation of Social Behavior 
in Industrial Work,” Alice M. Loomis, Yale Institute of Human Relations; 
“Interrelations in the Behavior of Young Children,” Ruth E. Arrington, 
Child Development Institute of Teachers College, Columbia University. 
Philosophical and Scholarly Techniques—‘“‘The Place of Behaviorism in 
Sociology,”” Read Bain, Miami University. 

(After the session, which should last an hour, the audience will be invited to 
divide into three groups, in each of which the. techniques will be discussed 
with the person presenting the paper. ) 
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:00 P.M. Division on Social Process (second session). Earle Eubank, 
‘University of Cincinnati, presiding. 


“Social Process in Russia,’ Susan M. Kingsbury, Bryn Mawr College. 
“Social Process in Asia,” H. A. Miller, Ohio State University. 
“Social Process in Hawaii,” E. B. Reuter, University of Iowa. 
“Social Process in Mexico,” William Kirk, Pomona College. 
6:30 P.M. Annual Dinner of the Society. 
“Social Trends.”” Emory S. Bogardus, President, presiding. 
Talks by William F. Ogburn, Robert S. Lynd, and others. 


THURSDAY, DECEMBER 31 


g:00-10:00 A.M. Annual Business Meeting of the Society. 
10:00-12:00 A.M. Division on Social Biology and Population. Frank H. 
Hankins, Smith College, presiding. 
“The Selective Effect of Differential Fertility in Economic Advancement,” 
J. J. Spengler, University of Arizona. 


“Some Phases of Differential Fertility,” Edgar Sydenstricker and Frank W. 
Notestein, Milbank Memorial Fund. 


“Negro Migration,” Frank A. Ross, Columbia University. 


1:00-3:00 P.M. Joint session of the American Sociological Society with the 
American Association for Labor Legislation. 


SECTION MEETINGS AND LUNCHEON MEETINGS 
DECEMBER 28 


12:30-3:00 P.M. Luncheon Meetings. 
Section on Rural Sociology, in joint session with the American Farm Eco- 
nomics Association. M. L. Wilson, Montana Agricultural College, presiding. 
The Human Factor in Agriculture: 
“The Human Factor from the Viewpoint of Farm Management.” C. J. 
Holmes, United States Department of Agriculture. 
“Agricultural Efficiency from the Viewpoint of the Family and Com- 
munity Life.” J. H. Kolb, University of Wisconsin. 

1:00-3:00 P.M. Meetings of Sections of the Society. 
Joint Session of the Section on the Community and the Section on the 
Sociology of Religion. E. C. Lindeman, President of the National Com- 
munity Association, presiding. 
“The Réle of Religious Institutions and Community Control.” General 
discussion. 


Section on the Teaching of Sociology. H. C. Brearley, Clemson College, 
presiding. 

“Advantages of Experimental Sociology,” F. Stuart Chapin, University of 
Minnesota. 
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“Dangers of Experimental Sociology,” R. C. Angell, University of Michigan, 
Open discussion. 

Section on Sociology and Social Work. M. J. Karpf, The Training Schoo} 
for Jewish Social Work, presiding. 

“Broken Homes and Delinquency,” Clifford Shaw, Institute for Juvenile 
Research. Discussion. 

Section on Sociology and Psychiatry. T. D. Eliot, Northwestern Univer. 
sity, presiding. 


“The Relations between Cultural Anthropology and Psychiatry,” Edward 
Sapir, Yale University. 


:00-5:00 P.M. Meetings of Sections of the Society. 


Section on Educational Sociology. John M. Brewer, Harvard University, 
presiding. 

“The Work of the Schools in Connection with Community Chest Cam- 
paigns,” A. J. Todd, Northwestern University. 

Discussion led by Otto W. Davis, Council of Social Agencies, Cincinnati. 
Section on the Family. Ernest R. Groves, University of North Carolina, 
presiding. 

“Some Social Values of Ecclesiastical and Civil Marriage Legislation,” 
Edgar Schmiedeler, St. Benedict’s College. 


“The Origin and Development of Divorce Laws in the United States,” 
Geoffrey May, Johns Hopkins University. 

“Hotel Life and the Family,” Norman Hayner, University of Washington. 
Section on Social Statistics. F. Stuart Chapin, University of Minnesota, 
presiding. 

“The Conditions of Social Measurement.” 


:00 P.M. Dinner meeting of the Section on the Community. 


TUESDAY, DECEMBER 29 


:00 A.M. Breakfast Meetings, Alpha Kappa Delta; the University of Chicago. 
1:30-3:00 P.M. Luncheon Meetings. 


Joint Luncheon on Social Science Abstracts. F. Stuart Chapin, University 
of Minnesota, presiding. 


:00-3:00 P.M. Meetings of Sections of the Society. 


Section on Rural Sociology. Dwight Sanderson, Cornell University, pre- 
siding. 

Methods of Studying the Social Processes in Rural Life: 

“The Farm Family,” E. L. Kirkpatrick, University of Wisconsin. 

“The Rural Church,” Howard Beers, Cornell University. 

“Farmers’ Co-operative Associations,’ R. C. Smith, Ohio State University. 


The above listed papers are published in the Publication of the American 
Sociological Society, Vol. XXV, No. 4 (November, 1931). 


Discussion led by C. E. Lively, Ohio State University. 
Annual Business Meeting of the Section on Rural Sociology. 
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n. Section on the Teaching of Sociology. Malcolm Willey, University of Min- 
nesota, presiding. 
“The Introductory Course in Sociology.” 


. Section on the Sociology of Religion. Benson Y. Landis, Federal Council of 
| Churches, presiding. 
, Current Research Projects in the Sociology of Religion: 
: “Religion as a Factor in Juvenile Delinquency,” John O’Grady, Catholic 
; University of America. 

“The Laymen’s Foreign Missions Inquiry,” Galen M. Fisher, Institute of 
. Social and Religious Research. 

Other projects to be announced. 

Section on Educational Sociology. John M. Brewer, Harvard University, 
presiding. 

“The Case Study as a Method of Research—with Special Application to the 
- Program of the Boys’ Club Study, Department of Educational Sociology, 


New York University,” Robert Whitley, New York University. 

Discussion led by Read Bain, Miami University. 

7 Section on Sociology and Social Work. M. J. Karpf, Training School for 
Jewish Social Work, presiding. 

‘ “The Sociological Basis of Community Chest Organization,” Arthur J. 
Todd, Northwestern University. Discussion. 


WEDNESDAY, DECEMBER 30 


1:00-3:00 P.M. Meetings of Sections of the Society. 
Section on Rural Sociology. E. A. Ross, University of Wisconsin, presiding. 


The Comparative Influence of Culture Patterns on Rural Social Processes 
in the United States and in the Orient: 


“The Relationships of Mohammedan Culture Patterns to Social Processes 
in the Mohammedan Community of India,” J. L. Hypes, Connecticut 
Agricultural College. 


“The Influence of National Cultural Patterns on the Rural Life of Japan,” 
Fred R. Yoder, State College of Washington. 


“Contrast of Some Major Elements in the Social Pattern of Rural China 
, and Rural America,” W. A. Anderson, Cornell University. 


“The Family and Village in India,” Warren H. Wilson, Board of National 
Missions of the Presbyterian Church in the United States. 


The above listed papers are published in the Publication of the American 
Sociological Society, Vol. XXV, No. 4 (November, 1931). 


Discussion led by C. C. Taylor, North Carolina State College. 

a on the Community. LeRoy E. Bowman, Columbia University, pre- 
siding. 

Reports of Studies and Projects. 

Section on Social Statistics. F. Stuart Chapin, University of Minnesota, 
presiding. 

Some Technical Problems of Social Measurements: 


“Discrimination, a Study in Social Determinants,” Howard Woolston, Uni- 
versity of Washington. 
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Discussion. 
Section on the Family. Mrs. W. F. Dummer, Chicago, presiding. 


“Voluntary Parenthood and the Birth Rate,’’ Niles Carpenter, University 
of Buffalo. 


“Personality Disorganization and Domestic Discord,” Harriet Mowrer 
Northwestern University. . 


“Marriage Advice Stations, Here and Abroad,” Robert L. Dick 
National Committee on Maternal Health. : 


THURSDAY, DECEMBER 31 


:00-3:00 P.M. Meetings of Sections of the Society. 


Joint Session of the Section on the Community and the Section on Rural 
Sociology. LeRoy E. Bowman, Columbia University, presiding. 


“Regionalism.” General discussion led by Louis Brownlow. 


Section on Sociology and Social Work. M. J. Karpf, The Training School 
for Jewish Social Work, presiding. 


“A Study of Residence and Place of Offense of Felons in Indianapolis,” 
R. Clyde White. 


Headquarters.—The headquarters for the annual meeting will be the Willard Hotel, 


where registration and information desk will be maintained. Members are requested 
to register as soon.as possible after their arrival. Reservations should be made at an 
early date. Announcement concerning reduced railway rates will be made in the final 
program. 


Committee on Local Arrangements 


Elwood Street, Community Chest of Washington, Chairman 


Mrs. Elwood Street James L. Fieser 
Earl S. Bellman William J. Kerby 
Hugh S. Carter D. W. Willard 
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NEWS AND NOTES 


Membership of the American Sociological Society—The new members 
received into the Society since the September issue and up to September 
5 are as follows: 


Abbassi, Mostafa, 5721 Kenwood Ave., Chicago 

Baxter, Jessie, 753 Mayflower St., Lincoln Park, Mich. 

Beckelman, Moses W., Y.M.H.A., New York 

Beynon, Rev. E. D., 8475 Dearborn Ave., Detroit, Mich. 

Brindle, Paul L., 1736 G St., N.W., Washington, D.C. 

Concistre, Marie J., Morris Park and Elberon Ave., Bronx, New York 

Farnell, Frederic J., 577 Angell, Providence, R.I. 

Giffen, Mrs. Naomi M., 5851 Blackstone Ave., Chicago 

Glaser, Lydia N., 919 University Ave., Madison, Wis. 

Glick, Fred P., 2839 Gaul St., Philadelphia, Pa. 

Gohdes, C. B., 1392 E. Mound St., Columbus, Ohio 

Gruenberg, Benj. C., 18 E. Forty-eighth St., New York 

Houghton, Alanson B., 1785 Massachusetts Ave., Washington, D.C. 

Kelly, Josephine Hull, 600 Lexington Ave., New York 

Kinman, Lewis M., Pleasant Hill, Mo. 

Mandelstam, Abraham, 40 W. Seventy-second St., New York 

Mason, Frances V., 455 W. Thirty-fourth St., New York 

McCanliss, Lee, 15 Broad St., New York 

Meeman, Edward J., 3239 Dellwood Drive, Knoxville, Tenn. 

Muncaster, Mary I., Highland Park High School, Highland Park, Mich. 

Oswald, C. Jeanette, Couzens Hall, Ann Arbor, Mich. 

Padgett, Alice E., 1833 Park Road, Washington, D.C. 

Pretzer, Clarence A., 118 N. Main St., Providence, R.I. 

Ritter, Dr. Sarah M., Head, Dept. of Sociology, Woman’s College, Montgomery, 
Ala. 

Rubenstein, Frank J., 305 W. Monument St., Baltimore, Md. 

Rumyaneck, Judah, % Social Science Research Council, 230 Park Ave., New 
York 

Russell, Elbert, Duke University, Durham, N.C. 

Sampson, Jerome Norman, 5408 Ellis Ave., Chicago 

Scheirer, Rev. Paul Crawford, 9219 Two Hundred and Forty-fifth St., Bellerose, 
L.I., N.Y. 

Schindelman, Lily, 1122 Forest Ave., New York 
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Sletto, Raymond F., 3207 Fremoni Ave. S., Minneapolis, Minn. 
Taylor, Burton W., 20 W. Fifty-third St., New York 
Thompson, A. W., Dept. of Public Instruction, Lansing, Mich. 
Walsh, Richard J., 102 Cliff Ave., Pelham, N.Y. 

Whitin, E. Stagg, 250 W. Fifty-seventh St., New York 

Wilson, Luke I., Rockville Pike, Bethesda, Md. 

Winokur, Arnold, 4630 N. Warnock St., Philadelphia, Pa. 
Yacos, Julia Elaine, 1012 Sonman Ave., Portage, Pa. 


The American Sociological Society.—President Emory S. Bogardus an- 
nounces the appointment of the Committee on Nominations, as follows: 
Howard Odum, chairman, North Carolina; J. P. Lichtenberger, Pennsyl- 
vania; E. A. Ross, Wisconsin; Theo. B. Manny, U.S. Department of 
Agriculture; Floyd N. House, Virginia; Newell L. Sims, Oberlin; W. P, 
Meroney, Baylor University; Norman S. Hayner, University of Washing- 
ton; Malcolm M. Willey, Minnesota; Harold A. Phelps, Pittsburgh. The 
chairman and members of the committee will be glad to receive sugges- 
tions in regard to nominations from members of the Society. 


Three communications from Dr. M. Parmelee.—A letter from Dr, 
Maurice Parmelee requests publication of the following three communica- 
tions. The material was received too late for the July issue, and publica- 
tion was asked either in September or November. They are here printed 
exactly as received. 

May 12, 1931 
To Members of the American Sociological Society: 

A group of members, including T. Abel, T. N. Carver, M. R. Davie, C. G. 
Dittmer, H. P. Fairchild, F. H. Hankins, M. Parmelee, P. A. Sorokin, and 
A. A. Tenney, have prepared and signed the two accompanying petitions to the 
Executive Committee. Their ultimate purpose is to raise the scientific standard 
of the Society in its programs and in its publications. They regard these peti- 
tions as preliminary steps toward attaining that end. 

No attempt is being made to canvass the whole membership at present. In 
order to bring these petitions and this covering letter to the attention of all the 
members, the Editorial Board of the American Journal of Sociology is being 
requested to publish them before the annual meeting of 1931. It is hoped and 
desired that at that meeting there will be a thoroughgoing discussion, not only 
of the method of nominating officers and of the editorial control of the Journal, 
but also of measures to strengthen the scientific activities of the Society. 


Respectfully submitted, 


(Signed)’ MAURICE PARMELEE, Chairman 
202 West Tenth Street 


New York, New York 
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+ May 5, 1931 
THE EXECUTIVE COMMITTEE OF THE AMERICAN SOCIOLOGICAL SOCIETY 


Much of the financial support of the American Journal of Sociology is derived 
from the dues of the members of the Society. Its revenue would be greatly 
diminished if it was not distributed to the members. 

Article II of the Constitution of the Society states that “The objects of this 
society shall be the encouragement of sociological research and discussion, and 
the promotion of intercourse between persons engaged in the scientific study 
of society.” The Journal furnishes the most frequent opportunity for the pub- 
lication of announcements and other information of interest to the members. 
It is the most suitable medium for the publication of their scientific articles and 
reports on research work. For these reasons the undersigned members of the 
Society are of the opinion that the Journal should become the official organ of 
the Society. 

At present the editors of the Journal are the staff of the Department of 
Sociology of the University of Chicago. On the inside of the cover of the Journal 
is printed the following statement: “By agreement with the American Socio- 
logical Society the officers chosen by that body become, during their term 
of office, the Advisory Council of this Journal. This arrangement makes neither 
the Advisory Council nor the Society which elects them responsible for the 
conduct of this Journal.” 

We request the Executive Committee to take up with the proper authorities 
of the University of Chicago the question of vesting the editorial control of the 
Journal in the Society. If this end has not been attained in the meantime, we 
request the Executive Committee to provide ample opportunity for the discus- 
sion of this question by the members on the second day of the 1931 annual 
meeting of the Society with an announcement of this discussion incorporated 
in the printed program. 

Respectfully submitted, 


May 5, 1931 
THE EXECUTIVE COMMITTEE OF THE AMERICAN SOCIOLOGICAL SOCIETY 


A motion adopted at the annual meeting on December 29, 1929, provides 
that the Nominating Committee shall present in nomination to the annual 
business meeting one or more candidates for each of the offices of president, 
the two vice-presidents, and members of the Executive Committee; and that 
additional nominations may be made from the floor. 

Heretofore, the Nominating Committee has announced its nominations at 
the last business meeting just as the election is to take place. This does not 
give the members time enough to consider these nominations and to decide 
whether they wish to make additional nominations. 

The undersigned members of the Society request the Executive Committee 
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hereafter to instruct the Nominating Committee to announce its nominations 
at the business meeting on the second day of the three-day session so that the 
members shall have at least one day in which to consider them before the election 
is to take place. 

Respectfully submitted, 


Conference on University Training for the National Service.—The Con- 
ference on University Training for the National Service, sponsored jointly 
by the University of Minnesota, the United States Civil Service Com. 
mission, and other agencies and departments of the national government, 
was held at the University of Minnesota, July 14-17, 1931. Particular 
attention was paid to the following fields of work: economics and sta- 
tistics, law, agriculture and forestry, physics and chemistry, social wel- 
fare, engineering, and the consular and diplomatic service. 


Institute for Administrative Officers —The Institute for Administrative 
Officers of Higher Institutions was held at the University of Chicago, 
July 8-10, 1931. Under the central theme, “Recent Trends in American 
College Education,” the following general topics were discussed: “Re- 
organization of the Junior College’’; ‘“Reorganization of the Senior Col- 
lege”; “Comprehensive Examinations and Tests.”’ The reports have just 
been published by the University of Chicago Press as Volume III of the 
Proceedings of this institute, under the title Recent Trends in American 
College Education. The price is $2.00. 


Negro Year Book.—The eighth edition, 1931-32, of the Negro Year 
Book: The Annual Encyclopedia of the Negro, has just come from the 
press of the Negro Year Book Co., Tuskegee Institute, Alabama. The 
volume includes 544 pages and is divided into seven parts: “The Negro 
in the United States”; ‘““The Negro in Latin America”; “The Negro in 
Europe”; “The Negro in Africa’”’; Negro in Poetry and the Fine 
Arts”; “Literature on the Negro”; ‘“Directory—Newspapers, Agencies 
and Organizations.” 


Prizes for the studies of social sciences.—The Catholic Union for Social 
Sciences resident in Milan, Italy, at the Catholic University of the 
Sacred Heart, opens two competitions. The first is for a prize of thirty 
thousand lire for a work on the “Development of Christian Social 
Thought from the Institution of the Church to the Apostolic Fathers 
Inclusive.” The study must be presented before December 31, 1932. 
The second competition is for a prize of twenty thousand lire for a work 
on “The Influence of the Encyclical ‘Rerum Novarum’ on the Con- 
temporary Social Life and Thought.” This study must be presented 
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before December 31, 1931. For further information regarding both 
competitions address the secretary of the Catholic Union for Social Sci- 
ences (Via S. Agnese, 2 Milano). 


Society for Social Research.—The Tenth Annual Institute of the Society 
for Social Research of the University of Chicago was held August 28-30 
at the University of Chicago. The central theme of the conference was 
“Regionalism,” and the following subtopics were discussed: 

1. The Metropolitan Area as a Population Unit.—Speakers: R. D. McKenzie, 
University of Michigan; C. E. Batschelet, geographer, Bureau of the Census. 

2. The Metropolitan Area as an Economic Unit.—Speakers: Edward F. 
Gerish, chief of the Domestic Regional Division, Department of Commerce, 
Washington, D.C.; Edward A. Duddy, School of Commerce and Administra- 
tion, University of Chicago. 

3. Communication and the Metropolitan Area.—Speakers: Robert E. Park, 
University of Chicago; C. H. Sundberg, The One Hundred Thousand Group 
of American Cities, Chicago. 

4. Organization of Life in the Metropolitan Area.—Speakers: Howard W. 
Green, Cleveland Health Council, Cleveland; E. W. Burgess, University of 
Chicago; Earl Johnson, University of Chicago. 

5. Mobility Areas in the Metropolitan Region.—Speaker: W. L. P. Ireland, 
Chicago. 


Two new publications of the Society were available at the time of the 
conference: Series I, No. 1, Soztologische Vorlesungen, by Georg Simmel, 
Gehalten an der Universitat Berlin im Wintersemester, 1899; Series I, 
No. 2, The Growth of an Institution: the Chicago Real Estate Board, by 
Everett Cherrington Hughes, McGill University. These monographs 
are lithographed and are available to non-members of the Society at 
prices of $1.00 and $1.50 each, respectively. A few copies of Sozio- 
logische V orlesungen in boards may be obtained for $1.25 each. 


Sociological prize competition—The Sociological and Philosophical 
Societies in Vienna have organized a prize competition on “The Develop- 
ment of the Sociology of Cognition and Knowledge since Wilhelm 
Jerusalem.” Essays must be submitted not later than December 31, 
1932. For further information write to Dr. Walther Eckstein, Wien 
XVI, Kirchstetterngasse 49, Vienna, Austria. 


Study of exotic customary law.—The ‘Salle de travail d’ethnologie 
juridique,” founded in 1929 in the Faculty of Law of the University of 
Paris, has resolved to act provisionally as a central bureau for the study 
of exotic customary law. It therefore calls upon all those able to give 
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information about data concerning the non-codified law of one of the 
following eight groups, and proposes to publish such information in a 
bulletin once or twice a year: (a) oceanic law; (6) Japanese, Chi 
Annamite and Siamese law; (c) Indonesian law (Formosa, the Philippi 
the Dutch East Indies, Malay Peninsula etc., the Chams of French Indo- 
China, Madagascar); (d) the indigenous law of India; (e) the law of 
Western Asia; (f) the indigenous law of northwestern Africa, of Tripoli 
and of Egypt; (g) the indigenous law of Central and South Africa; (h) 
the law of the indigenous populations of North, Central, and South 
America. 

Communications may be addressed to M. le professeur René Maunier, 
7 Avenue d’Orléans, a Paris 14e. 


University of Arkansas: Dr. T. C. McCormick has been appointed 
assistant professor of sociology in charge of research and teaching in rural 
sociology, beginning September, 1931. Dr. McCormick was formerly at 
Oklahoma Teachers College at Ada, Oklahoma. 


State Agricultural and Mechanical College, Jonesboro, Arkansas.—Carl 
W. Strow has been appointed professor of sociology beginning in the 
autumn, 1931. 


Baker University.—William M. Balch, professor of sociology, has been 
appointed by Governor Woodring of Kansas to the State Commission for 
Crippled Children, and elected vice-chairman of that body. Some three 
thousand children are likely to become clients of the Commission. 


Brown University—Dr. Robert E. Lee Faris has been appointed 
instructor in sociology for the year 1931-32. 


University of Buffalo—Dr. Eleanor Larrabee Lattimore has been ap- 
pointed as Assistant Professor of Sociology and Associate Director of 
the Curriculum of Social Work. Dr. Lattimore has been formerly on the 
faculty of the University of Missouri and of Bryn Mawr College. 


University of Chicago.—Professor Robert E. Park is on leave of absence, 
and will be at the University of Hawaii as visiting professor for the 
greater part of the year 1931-32. 

Professor E. H. Sutherland is on leave of absence for the autumn 
quarter 1931 in order to engage in special research in connection with 
the President’s Research Committee on Social Trends. 

Professor Samuel A. Stouffer will be engaged for the year 1931-32 ina 
study in England of “The Statistical Treatment of Small Samples of 
Sociological Data.” The study is being made under grant of the Social 
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Science Research Council. For the year 1932-33, he has an appointment 
as assistant professor of social statistics at the University of Wisconsin. 

Professor Louis Wirth is participating in the organization and the 
teaching of the first-year, general course in social science that is being 
offered in the college. 


University of Hawaii.—Andrew W. Lind is returning to the faculty of 
the University of Hawaii after a year’s leave of absence at the University 
of Chicago where he has just completed his work on his Doctor’s degree. 


University of Kansas.—Francis E. Merrill has been appointed in- 
structor in sociology for one year beginning in the autumn, 1931. 


University of Kentucky.—E. W. Montgomery has been appointed 
assistant professor of sociology beginning in the autumn, 1931. 


University of Maine.—Professor Evelyn Buchan has been granted a 
leave of absence for one year in order to complete her work for the doctor’s 
degree at the University of Chicago. 


McGill University—Everett C. Hughes, assistant professor of sociol- 
ogy, is on leave of absence for the year 1931-32, having obtained a re- 
search fellowship from the Social Science Research Council for study in 
Germany of “The Catholic and ‘Christian’ Trade-Unions, Co-operatives, 
and Political Parties of Germany in Their Relations to Secular or ‘Neutral’ 
Organizations Serving the Same Ends.” His teaching position at McGill 
University will be filled by Paul F. Cressey, who has just returned from a 
year of research in India and parts of the Orient under grant of the 
Institute for Social and Religious Research. 


New York University.—Paul G. Cressey is on leave of absence from 
Evansville College, where he was assistant professor of sociology. He will 
serve as instructor in educational sociology in New York University, and 
engage in the motion-picture study which Professor Frederick M. 
Thrasher is conducting. 


University of Pittsburgh.—A special grant by the Buhl Foundation of 
Pittsburgh has made possible some expansion of the Department of Soci- 
ology. A graduate Division of Courses in Social Work and Research has 
been established. The work in this division is entirely on a graduate 
basis. The staff has been reorganized to some extent. Dr. H. A. Phelps 
of Brown University has been added as professor of sociology and asso- 
ciate director of the Graduate Division; Assistant Professor Stephan is 
director of the Bureau of Social Research, filling the vacancy caused by 
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the resignation of Dr. G. A. Lundberg; Dr. V. C. Wright has been pro- 
moted to assistant professor; Dr. D. B. Rogers has been added as assist- 
ant professor; and Mr. Walter Lunden from Harvard, Mr. H. Kerr from 
West Virginia, and Miss Edith Nelson of Pittsburgh have been added to 
the former staff. The Department now has a staff of seven people devot- 
ing full time to the Department and nine devoting part time. 


Sweet Briar College.—Professor Joseph K. Folsom, for seven years head 
of the department of economics and sociology, leaves Sweet Briar to be. 
come professor of economics and sociology at Vassar College. He has been 
on the faculty of the University of Virginia during the summer. His Sogig] 
Psychology was published recently by Harper and Brothers. 

Miss Belle Boone Beard, Lynchburg College, who is completing her 
graduate work at Bryn Mawr College, comes to Sweet Briar as associate 
professor of economics and sociology. Miss Beard will be the acting head 
of the department and will have immediate charge of the courses in 
sociology. 

Miss Gladys Boone, Birmingham University, who has been a graduate 
student at Columbia University, will be an assistant professor of eco- 
nomics and fill a post that has been vacant for a year. 

Mrs. Bertha Wailes, University of Virginia, will continue as the fourth 
member of the department, teaching courses in social work. 


University of Washington.—Jesse F. Steiner, formerly of Tulane Uni- © 
versity, has accepted a position on the faculty as professor of sociology. 


University of Wyoming.—Miss Cora K. Miller has been appointed as 
instructor in political economy and is also to teach courses in sociology. 
Her duties begin in the autumn, 1931. 


PERSONAL NOTES 


Samuel S. Dworkin, chairman of the Special Committee on Proprie- 
tary Nostrums, New York State Pharmaceutical Association, 151 St. 
Anns Avenue, New York, would appreciate receiving from readers of The 
American Journal of Sociology materials in the way of newspaper clip- 
pings, pictures, books, bibliographical notices, or references to materials 
on folk medicine in Russia. 

Mr. Paul Benjamin, secretary of the Social Hygiene Society of the 
District of Columbia, was in New York during July and August taking 
courses in social hygiene at the summer session of Columbia University. 
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Social Attitudes. Edited by Kimpatt Younc. New York: Henry 
Holt & Co., 1931. Pp. xii+382. 


Fifteen former students and colleagues dedicate this volume to W. I. 
Thomas in appreciation of his great influence upon the development of 
sociology and the concept of social attitudes. We have a regrettable 
tendency to emphasize some aspect of a man’s work until it becomes a 
shorthand symbol for his entire contribution (Tarde, imitation; Giddings, 
gregarity; etc.), resulting in distortion and neglect of his other contribu- 
tions which may be very important. Unfortunate the thinker who coins 
afortunate phrase. Some years ago it seemed “The Wishes” would come 
to symbolize Thomas. I hope this book will not cause students to think 
of “attitudes” whenever they think of Thomas. His contributions are too 
varied and stimulating to be reduced to a single concept, or magic phrase, 
especially to one so controversial and ill defined as “social attitude.” 

Despite the editor’s statement that the essays give ‘“‘some idea of the 
wide range of investigations in which the concept of social attitudes is 
found useful for analysis,” it is little used in seven of the fifteen: E. F. 
Young, K. Young, McKenzie, Steiner, Znaniecki, Reuter, and Suther- 
land. Only five deal directly with it: Faris, Park, Bernard, Thrasher, 
and Bogardus. Three—Burgess, H. A. Miller, and Queen—use it inci- 
dentally. It may be argued that all use it by implication, but obviously a 
tool used only by implication is methodologically dangerous or useless, or 
both. 

Further, the contributors do not show any great consensus in their use 
of “attitude.” Faris and Park are probably in close agreement with 
Thomas and each other, but there are subtle differences between the three. 
Faris would substitute “object” for Thomas’ “value” (pp. ro-11). Stat- 
ing that Holt’s “wish” is really the same as “attitude,” Park regards 
wishes as components of attitudes but says that Faris distinguishes atti- 
tudes from wishes on the basis of latency and impulsiveness (pp. 30-31). 
Faris holds that attitudes are like Pareto’s “residues,” are always in- 
ferential, cannot be used to predict behavior in crisis situations or to 
predict surely any act, since the same stimulus may be a different object 
for different people. He says opinions and attitudes are likely to coincide 
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only when we are caught off our guard (pp. 12-13). Bernard says “attj. 
tude” is an incompleted, suspended, or inhibited act (p. 46) and disappears 
when complete integration is achieved (p. 48). For Steiner, attitudes seem 
equivalent to folkways and mores (chap. vii); for Thrasher, the opinions 
of people about culture traits (chap. x); for Queen, tendencies to act as 
indicated by “gestures.”” Queen has a good brief discussion of the contro. 
versial nature of the concept (pp. 208-14). Bogardus says attitudes 
possess behavior-pattern bases which produce overt behavior that may 
be studied (pp. 291-92). 

Space prevents special mention of all the essays, but those of Bernard 
on redirection of behavior, K. Young on language and social reality, with 
the suggestion that much so-called scientific thought is really dereistic, 
Bogardus on the Mexican immigrant, and Sutherland on mental de- 
ficiency and crime, seem the most significant to the reviewer. Queen’s 
discussion of non-co-operation between clients and social workers may 
explain the futility of much social work. Park’s section on mores is almost 
a classic. 

The entire book is worth anyone’s time and money. 


Reap Bain 
UNIVERSITY 


OxFoRD, OHIO 


Sociologues d’hier et d’aujourd’ hui. By GEorGES Davy. Paris: Felix 
Alcan, 1931. Pp. vi+308. Paper, 40 fr. 


Professor Davy’s Sociologists of Yesterday and Today is not, as the 
title might suggest, a comprehensive review of recent development in 
sociology; except for brief mention of Tarde, Spencer, Saint-Simon and 
Auguste Comte, Le Play, Henri de Tourville, Demolins, and Paul Bureau, 
Davy confines his attention to four men: Espinas, Durkheim, McDougall, 
and Levy-Bruhl. This choice of material is justified by the author, in 
part, by the statements that (1) sociology as we know it today is essen- 
tially the product of the nineteenth century; and (2) the development of 
sociology in France in the nineteenth century is all that it is necessary to 
pay attention to in order to understand the contemporary status of the 
science. Those who are familiar with Small’s Origins of Sociology will find 
it interesting to compare this short collection of essays by Professor Davy 
with the former work, in which Small sought to demonstrate that (1) 
sociology took shape in the nineteenth century, but (2) that the develop- 
ments of history and social science in Germany may be so depicted as to 
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explain sufficiently the main characteristics and tendencies of present-day 
sociology. 

In his Introduction, L. _ lismisses the contribution of Tarde with 
the remark that Tarde was brilliant but not a sociologist; he was an 
individualist. The development of social thought and methods of in- 
vestigation from Le Play through de Tourville and Demolins to Paul 
Bureau is treated as one of the main currents in the history of sociology 
in France, but is depicted as a special tendency which eventually con- 
verges with the sociology of Durkheim. The latter is assumed by Davy 
to be the climax and in some sense the norm of all sociological thought and 
method up to now. It is in this spirit that the four main essays which 
make up the volume are conceived. The author undertakes to show that 
the sociological theories of Espinas eventually come to agree with the 
riper and fuller thought o1 Durkheim. The treatment of McDougall is 
largely a critique based on the discrepancy between some of his assump- 
tions and opinions and the Durkheim tradition. Levy-Bruhl’s extensive 
writings on primitive mentality are examined with more discrimination, 
but here, too, Davy uses the theses of Durkheim’s Elementary Forms of 
the Religious Life as the touchstone by means of which to judge the sound- 
ness of Levy-Bruhl’s analysis. 

In other words, the volume before us is affected throughout with the 
character of special pleading. It is, however, worth-while reading for any- 
one who desires to increase or perfect his knowledge of recent and con- 
temporary French sociology. The summary of Levy-Bruhl and Espinas 
is such as to be very serviceable to anyone who is not thoroughly familiar 
with these authors’ books. Davy has taken as a sample of Durkheim’s 
viewpoint and method one of the least familiar parts of his work, his 
treatment of the family. 

The book lacks both index and bibliography. 


N. House 
UNIVERSITY OF VIRGINIA 


Verhandlungen des Siebenten Deutschen Sociologeniages. Edited by 
LEOPOLD voN WIESE. Tiibingen: J. C. B. Mohr, 1922. Pp. x+ 
293. 

The seventh German sociological conference was held in Berlin, 

September 28 to October 1, 1930. In the published Proceedings not only 


the prepared papers but stenographic notes of some of the extemporane- 
ous discussion are given in full. The volume is accordingly an interesting 
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exhibit of the trend of interest and the divergence of points of view in 
German sociological circles. Perhaps the strongest impression which one 
gains by the examination of this volume is that the tendency of German 
sociologists to place first emphasis on fundamental, theoretical, and 
methodological questions continues unabated. In this seventh conference 
of the German Sociological Society there was one general sitting devoted 
to lectures and discussion on ‘““The Press and Public Opinion”; while four 
“Untergruppen,” corresponding more nearly to the divisions than to the 
sections of the American Sociological Society, dealt respectively with 
“The Formation of Concepts in Sociology,” “The Sociology of Art,” 
“Sociography,” and “The German Race” (Stdémme). Especially note- 
worthy are Professor von Eckardt’s lecture on “The Press and Public 
Opinion,” Dr. Stoltenberg’s lecture on the sociological concepts, and the 
discussion aroused by Professor Tonnies’ proposals for the formation of a 
separate subdiscipline to be called “‘sociography” (descriptive sociology, 
including statistical description of social situations). Professor Ferdinand 
Ténnies, the Nestor of German sociology, was president of the society at 
the time of this seventh conference. 


FLoyp N. Hovuse 
UNIVERSITY OF VIRGINIA 


History of Fundamentalism. By STEWART G. COLE. New York: 
Richard R. Smith, 1931. Pp. xiv+360. $2.50. 


The Suffragette Movement. By E. SytviA PANKHUuRST. London: 
Longmans, Green & Co., 1931. Pp. xiv+631. $7.50. 


These two histories of social movements have much in common. They 
provide the sort of material which must be used in any attempt to 
analyze the mechanics of group action. Fundamentalism belongs to an 
important class of historical phenomena that has never been properly 
studied—the reactionary crowd and public. It is very like the Oxford 
Movement and the Counter Reformation and has many points in common 
with Fascism and the Hitlerites. Professor Cole may perhaps be too 
optimistic in his assumption that fundamentalism is defunct, but he is to 
be congratulated for the care with which he has collected and used many 
fugitive and ephemeral papers and pamphlets which give his narrative a 
vividness it would otherwise lack. 

Sylvia Pankhurst’s book makes great reading. It is more exciting than 
a dime novel and more rapid in its action than a movie. The British 
Suffragette Movement was autocratically managed by a small group of 
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peautiful and clever women who had command of a great deal of money. 
The stupid clumsiness of the government’s attempt to repress these lovely 
“wild women” by police methods makes a perfect study of social pres- 
sures. Imagine the horror of the patrolman, the prison guards, and the 
chief inspector when young Jane Warton, seamstress, roughly handled 
in the police station for leading a violent mob, turned out to be the Lady 
Constance Lytton, sister of a wealthy and powerful nobleman! Herbert 
Gladstone, the cabinet minister responsible for the police, fled from his 
unlucky office and departed for South Africa as governor general. On 
another occasion the unfortunate bobbies locked up Lady Sybil Smith, 
the daughter of the Earl of Antrim. This beautiful, feminine aristocrat, 
we are told, ‘“‘sat in her cell looking perfectly lovely in a delightful tea 
gown and golden slippers and obstinately refusing to taste the daintiest 
food.” There was an ominous flutter among the nobility, and Lady Sybil 
was speedily released. Everybody concerned, including the magistrates, 
trembled at the danger of their position as law-enforcers. English society 
is hopelessly a caste affair, and a socially terrorized government gave 
women the vote. The idea that the suffrage was their reward for war 
service is political camouflage. 


Lyrorp P. Epwarps 
St. STEPHEN’S COLLEGE 
CoLuMBIA UNIVERSITY 


Essays on Population and Other Papers. By JAMES ALFRED FIELD. 
Chicago: University of Chicago Press, 1931. Pp. xxix+440. $3.50. 


This volume includes all of the printed papers of the late Mr. Field, 
two manuscripts previously unpublished, three essays prepared by the 
editor from lecture notes and manuscript fragments, an outline of the 
university course on “The Standard of Living,” and a catalogue of the 
population material in Mr. Field’s library. The volume has a foreword 
by James Bonar and a brief biography by the editor, Helen Fisher 
Hohman. 

The introductory essay on “The Malthusian Controversy in England”’ 
is printed here for the first time. It was written some twenty-five years 
ago probably as an introduction for a doctoral dissertation and was left 
unfinished. It is a piece of detailed historical investigation. The essay on 
“Eugenic Worth and Economic Value” is a general statement of the rela- 
tion between material success and eugenic worth and admirably defines 
Mr. Field’s position. It was read before the Toronto meeting of the 
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British Association for the Advancement of Science in 1924 but not 
previously published. “Malthus as the Starting-Point for Recent Discus. 
sion of Population Theory,” “Paradoxes of Population Problems,” ang 
“Reflections on the Case for Birth-Control” are papers prepared by the 
editor from lecture notes and miscellaneous sources. The previ 
printed papers of Mr. Field require no comment here; they are well known 
to students of population. 

The volume is competently edited and will be welcomed by the sty. 
dents of population as well as by the friends and former students of Mr, 
Field. 


E. B. Reuter 


STATE UNIVERSITY OF IOWA 


The Key of Progress: A Survey of the Status and Conditions of Women 
in India. By SEVERAL ContriBuTorsS. London: Oxford Univer. 
sity Press, 1930. Pp. ix+250. 


Except for a mention of the obstacles which social custom sets up in 
the way of female education, there is hardly any reference in the Montagu- 
Chelmsford report to the women of India. It is a striking proof of the 
change which has come over the Indian scene in the last twelve years 
that no document discussing India’s constitutional system and the direc- 
tions in which it can be developed and improved could today omit refer- 
ence to the women of India. 

The object of this little volume is to present in convenient form to 
British readers the main facts concerning women in India and the various 
reform movements and efforts that are directed toward an improvement 
in their condition and status. The work was initiated and inspired by . 
Miss Eleanor Rathbone, now M.P., one of the best-known leaders of the 
women’s movement in Great Britain and well known in this country for 
her advocacy of the family-allowance wage given wide publicity by Pro- 
fessor Paul Douglas’ book on the subject. The committee had the benefit 
of two great reports—the Interim Report of the Statutory Commission 
on Education and the Report of the Age of Consent Committee. In addi- 
tion to these bodies of organized material, the opinion of experts was 
sought by means of a questionnaire which brought in extremely interest- 
ing testimony from many groups representing many of the innumerable 
bodies of experience and opinion that make up the thought of that 
unhappy subcontinent. The report deals first with the provlem of educa- 
tion, giving the facts with reference to the pitiful illiteracy of 98 per cent 
of the female population and with reference to the increasing disparity 
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between the amounts of money spent on the schools for boys and on the 
schools for girls. The difficulty of providing educational facilities under 
the conditions of village organization, of caste separation, of child mar- 
riage, of lack of women teachers, can scarcely be imagined; it cannot be 
described. Yet progress can be discerned, and the items in an effective 
program can, at least, be enumerated. It is interesting to note that the 
frst and most important is, to the writers, the nationalization of the 
administrative responsibility. 

There is a chapter on health and sanitation in which the shocking 
conditions surrounding expectant mothers and the experiences connected 
with child-bearing are described always in terms of the official reports. 
There are widespread suffering, debility, and waste of life, a vast propor- 
tion of which is preventable. Larger expenditures on health programs, 
more health officials, the setting-up of a women’s medical service, and the 
creation of a bureau of maternity and infancy are among the agencies 
urged by the writers. 

The chapter on women in public life is interesting. The book was 
written before Madam Naidu sat in the middle of the street (after 
Gandhi had been put in jail), and held back the British officials. There is 
a Federation of University Women; there are five provincial women’s 
councils having for their object the association of women of all races 
toward the furtherance of education and social welfare. 

Since 1925 there is a National Council of Women, and, most important, 
an All India Women’s Conference on educational and social reform to 
promote education and to deal with even such matters as child marriage 
and purdah. The proceedings of these conferences are published in Eng- 
lish, Hindi, and Urdi. 

There are chapters on home and marriage, women in rural life, women 
in industry, and a chapter is devoted to the two great evils, the Devadasis, 
or religious prostitution, and commercial prostitution. There is likewise 
an interesting chapter on the dependents of Indian soldiers, and an Ap- 
pendix in which considerable portions of Sir John Simon’s report are sum- 
marized and thus made easily available. There is likewise a very full and 
very valuable bibliography. 

The writers have allowed the facts to speak for themselves, and they 
portray a picture of misery and suffering. Like many outstanding Indian 
reformers, however, they refuse to “abandon hope’; and they rationally 
emphasize the essential importance to the commonwealth of improving 
the status of the women. It is for the sake of the whole that a benefit to 
a portion is urged. 


SOPHONISBA P. BRECKINRIDGE 
UNIVERSITY OF CHICAGO 
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Ibn-Khaldoun, sa philosophie sociale. By GASTON BoutHovt. Paris. 
Paul Geuthner, 1930. Pp. 94. 20 fr. 


The great Arab precursor of modern sociology and sociological history, 
Ibn Khaldoun (1332-1406) can no longer be overlooked by present-day 
sociologists, historians, and philosophers. Aside from Macdonald’s notes 
and translations, done with Scotch-Presbyterian conscientiousness, they 
now have access to four excellent modern studies. The great Egyptian 
historian, Taba Husain, opens the dance with his Sorbonne dissertation 
in 1918. Our own Nathaniel Schmidt in a Columbia study (1930) gives 
the best bibliographical survey. Dr. Kamil Ayad in a German study, 
Die Geschichts- und Gesellschaftslehre Ibn Halduns (Stuttgart: Cotta, 
1930), traces the connection of Ibn Khaldoun with his Arabic predeces- 
sors. And now Bouthoul does what Ibn Khaldoun himself would have 
desired; he explains him in the limits of his time and place. The four 
works complement each other admirably and should be on the desk of 
every modern sociologist interested in the history of his science. 


M. SPRENGLING 
UNIVERSITY OF CHICAGO 


Introduction to Research in American History. By HomMER Carey 
Hocxett. New York: Macmillan Co., 1931. Pp. xiv+168. 
$2.00. 


Professor Hockett’s little book is a valuable aid to beginners in re- 
search in American history. It is a conventional but intelligent and 
thoughtful guide to the formulation of a problem, the gathering of data, 
note-taking, the criticism of materials, the organization of knowledge, 
and the construction of historical narrative. The book should be of great 
practical utility to students who are first entering a seminary in American 
history. It will save much wasted time and give order and precision to 
the work of anybody fitted to be thus engaged. But there will be no 
stimulation to originality or curiosity. Even in his bibliography Professor 
Hockett seems deliberately to have excluded all books on historical meth- 
od which attempt to breathe a breath of new life into the dead bones of 
historical research and interpretation. 


Harry ELMER BARNES 
NEw SCHOOL FOR SOCIAL RESEARCH 
New York City 
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Lewis Henry Morgan, Social Evolutionist. By BERNHARD J. STERN. 
Chicago: University of Chicago Press, 1931. Pp. ix+221. $2.50. 


This book begins with an interesting and illuminating sketch of 
Morgan’s life. The remaining chapters deal with major phases of his 
work: “The League of the Iroquois,” “Systems of Consanguinity,” “Ani- 
mal Psychology,” “Critique of Mexican Annalists,” and “Ancient 
Society” (his magnum opus). This sketch will be valuable to students of 
the history of anthropology, since it pictures well the status of this science 
in the last half of the nineteenth century. Morgan’s contacts with such 
men as Maine, McLennan, Taylor, Bachofen (who dedicated a book to 
Morgan), Darwin, Lubbock, and others are interestingly recounted. 
Morgan’s influence among American and Australian anthropologists, too, 
was considerable. 

Ancient Society became a classic among Marxian Socialists and is read 
assiduously and widely by them today. Mr. Stern’s treatment of this 
phase of Morgan’s work is illuminating and instructive. 

Throughout his book Mr. Stern endeavors to set forth Morgan’s work 
both in the light of his contemporaries and of his present-day American 
critics. This critical appraisal is chiefly with recording the views of others, 
and the account is faithful and useful. But the author occasionally 
expresses estimates and views as his own. To one of these the reviewer 
must take exception. He states: “‘. . . . cultures, no matter how primi- 
tive, are too complex and the forms of combinations of social institutions 
too variable to fit into amy definite social evolutionary scheme” (p. 135; 
reviewer’s italics). Mr. Stern, like many preceding critics, points out 
errors of Morgan’s procedure, and then throws overboard the concept of 
evolutionary development of culture. This is quite unwarranted, in the 
reviewer’s opinion. Mr. Morgan’s shortcomings in the seventies do not 
invalidate a concept of cultural evolution in 1931. 


Leste A. WHITE 
UNIVERSITY OF MICHIGAN 


The Story of a Village Community. By HENRY ORMAL SEVERANCE. 
New York: Stechert. Pp. 178. $2.00. 


This is a chatty record of the history and daily life of Walled Lake, 
Michigan, by a “home town boy.” Mr. Severance lived in or near the 
village from 1876 to 1890. His record contains nothing of value for the 
social scientist, although such chapters as “Development of Business 
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Interests,” “The District School,” “Religious Activities,” and “Social and 
Political Activities” offer homely anecdotal material. Four pages of refer. 
ences on Walled Lake and an eighteen-page general bibliography assemble 
a wide range of citations on small community life and problems, The 
author is Librarian at the University of Missouri. 


RosBert S. Lynp 
CoLuMBIA UNIVERSITY 


Labor and the Sherman Act. By EDWARD BERMAN. New York: 
Harper & Bros., 1930. Pp. xviili+332. $3.00. 


The thesis of this study may be stated very briefly. The Sherman and 
Clayton Acts are cumbersome and ambiguous. As interpreted by the 
courts, they have unreasonably restrained the legitimate activities of 
organized labor. But the remedy for the situation lies not in further legis- 
lation to clarify the meaning of these statutes, but in a willingness on 
the part of the courts themselves to adopt a new set of legal concepts in 
deciding cases under them. 

In the first portion of the book, the author undertakes to refute the 
argument that the Sherman Act was intended by Congress to apply to 
organized labor. The evidence presented is strong, but one has the feeling 
that Mr. Berman relies a little too much on the expressions of opinion in 
congressional debates, as well as implications from amendments passed or 
rejected, to prove his case. After all, a statute is usually a compromise 
formula, agreed to by each member of Congress for differing reasons. In 
many cases it is certainly true that the members themselves do not grasp 
the full implications of the measure they approve. Certainly this was 
true with the Clayton Act. This makes it extremely difficult to prove 
congressional intent, regardless of the strength of the evidence presented. 

The second part of the book is a study of the decisions of the courts 
interpreting anti-trust statutes. The author has made a special effort to 
secure all the cases obtainable, including those in the Federal District 
Court and the Circuit Court of Appeals, as well as those in the Supreme 
Court. The workmanship in this portion of the book is excellent. The 
field is exhausted, the decisions are carefully and accurately described, 
and the author has gone much beyond the printed reports of the cases in 
his efforts to secure information which will explain the decisions. Perhaps 
the crowning virtue is the fairness of the author. Although the conclud- 
ing chapters reveal his distinct bias in favor of the trade unions, he has 
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not permitted this prejudice to influence the accuracy of his interpreta- 
tion of the judicial decisions. 

The third part of the book, containing the author’s conclusions, is by 
far the most interesting and important section. It is pointed out that the 
courts hold unions liable under the anti-trusts acts if the overt acts were 
done with an intent to restrain interstate commerce. Mr. Berman insists 
that this criterion is most unsatisfactory. The courts have no satisfactory 
technique for locating and analyzing this intent. The result is an inevita- 
ble ambiguity resulting from conflicting decisions. 

For this criterion of intent Mr. Berman would substitute a doctrine of 
reasonableness. Thus labor activity should be considered an unreasonable 
restraint of interstate trade if it substantially hinders that commerce, 
and if there is no counterbalancing social advantage. The difficulty with 
such a criterion of reasonableness is, of course, that the courts are fully 
as unable to reach agreement on it as on the concept of intent. Ideas 
like “socially desirable,” “substantial inierference,” and “reasonable ac- 
tivity” are certainly not open to but one interpretation. The reviewer 
quite agrees with the author that it would be highly desirable for the 
court to take greater account of social considerations. But there is no 
need to raise the false hope that this will lead to greater certainty in the 
law. Social conflicts will make the law uncertain as long as judges are 
human. 


Ropney L. Mott 
UNIVERSITY OF CHICAGO 


Criminal Justice in Virginia. By Hucu N. Futter. New York: 
Century Co., for the Institute for Research in the Social Sciences, 
University of Virginia, 1931. Pp. ix+195. $12.25. 

Professor Fuller has in this book added a notable contribution to the 
growing mass of accurate information that we have about the criminal 
courts of this country. In the face of more than usual difficulties of 
securing the raw material, he has succeeded in producing a study which 
is a model of concise reporting and analysis. It will prove especially 
interesting to those students of criminal justice who have been wanting to 
know whether changes are taking place in our courts. The earlier studies 
in Cleveland, Missouri, Illinois, etc., have dealt with a single period of a 
year or two years. This work covers three years—1917, 1922, 1927; and 
certain facts paralleling discoveries elsewhere are found to be representa- 
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tive of a definite trend. The most notable of these is the growth in the 
use of the plea of guilty. 

The study covers twenty-six counties and eight cities. The units chosen 
were carefully selected to be representative of the state as a whole. One 
chapter gives a careful analysis, with rates, of the amount and kind of 
crime, as measured by the cases entering the courts during these four 
years, for all areas combined and for each area separately. From 1917 
to 1927 the felony rate (so measured) increased ro5 per cent, the non- 
liquor felony rate 50 per cent, and the liquor-felony rate 3,277 per cent, 
Disposition of cases and a study of sentences are the subjects of the next 
two chapters. The chapter on “Official Opinions” of judges, justices, and 
commonwealth’s attorneys is one of the best illustrations of the weak- 
nesses of this method of studying the criminal courts, as contrasted with 
the statistical method which is the principal means used in the study. 

A few of the outstanding results may be summarized as follows: 

The jury is losing ground in Virgin 1. Sentences were longer in 1927 
than in 1917, and pleas of guilty seemed to be associated with shorter 
sentences. Time elapsed is, as usual, shorter for cases pleading guilty than 
for those convicted, and for those in which guilt is established, than for all 
cases. 

Due to the limits fixed by the quality of the court records, the number 
of items studied is small. Nevertheless, the picture resulting has a clarity 
and cogency which some of the more elaborate studies do not have. Pro- 
fessor Fuller has nowhere exceeded sound limits of inference from his 
data, and the work is a fine addition to the growing list of first-class 
studies that have been coming out of a number of the more progressive 
southern universities. 

C. E. GEHLKE 


WESTERN RESERVE UNIVERSITY 


Middletown: a Study of Contemporary Culture. By ROBERT S. LynD 
and HELEN MERRILL Lynp. New York: Hercourt Brace & Co., 
1929. Pp. x +550. $5.00. 
From many different standpoints Middletown is a notable work. As 

Clark Wissler points out in his Preface, it is ‘a pioneer attempt to deal 
with a sample American community after the manner of social anthro- 
pology.” The techniques employed, however, were no slavish imitation 
of the procedure of the anthropologist, but a-skilful and resourceful ap- 
plication of his viewpoint to the description of the life and culture of the 
small American city. 
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The Lynds, assuming the rdle of participant observers in the life of the 
community, did not confine themselves to the research methods of the 
anthropologists; they offer a telling exhibit of the result of combining the 
chief techniques available in American social science, namely, use of docu- 
mentary materials, compilation of statistics, interviews, and question- 
naires. In fact, their success in utilizing and presenting both case-study 
and statistical materials is one of the achievements of the volume. 

An outstanding contribution to the methods of community study was 
their decision to concentrate upon community behavior in the two years 
1890 and 1924, rather than to trace in detail community evolution in the 
intervening years. This gave the work the character of a study of social 
trends in American culture rather than merely that of a social history of 
an individual community. 

The permanent value of the work, as in part indicated by the im- 
mediate and widespread interest it evoked, inheres in its picture not 
merely of one small city in United:States but of contemporary American 
culture. The contrast between technological progress and cultural lag, 
particularly in intellectual and religious life, has nowhere else been so 
convincingly and dramatically expressed. Significant as is this volume to 
us, it will be still more interesting to succeeding generations in explaining 
the paradoxes of an age of scientific advance but of medieval survivals, an 
age of Thomas Edison and William Jennings Bryan, of Jane Addams and 
Aimee Semple McPherson. 

With full recognition of the permanent place of this volume as a 
classic study of American culture, the suggestion may perhaps be made 
that further inquiries should probe into the interrelations between per- 
sonality development and community life. This volume on the culture of 
an American town should have as its counterpart a study of the human 
nature of community life of the intimate and sympathetic kind suggested 
by the writings of Cooley and Mead and forecast impressionistically by 
Master’s Spoon River Anthology and Hummel’s Sub-soil. 


Ernest W. BurGEss 
UNIVERSITY OF CHICAGO 


Die Kunst der Massenbeeinflussung in den Vereinigten Staaten. By 
FRIEDRICH SCHONEMANN. Stuttgart: Deutsche Verlags-Anstalt, 
1926. Pp. 212. 


The author introduces himself as a “Reichsdeutscher” who had to 
(musste) spend the whole war period in the United States, and therefore 
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had an opportunity to learn America “from an entirely special, and cer- 
tainly, unforgettable side.’’ He is a professional student of our literature 
and culture history. He evidently likes our fiction, especially Main Sipeg 
and Babbitt. As a sociological survey of certain phases of our American 
culture the author’s technique reminds one somewhat of Middletown, His 
book is a piece of real research, copiously documented with specific 
references to our periodical and general literature. 

Dr. Schénemann apparently had two books up his sleeve—one on 
propaganda, and one on American life in general. He seems to have been 
unable to decide which one to “leave in the inkstand,” so he mixed his 
material all together and called it “The Art of Propaganda.” Like the 
old Yankee who mixed a little cider and a lot of dried apple sauce, with 
the explanation, “makes it all good.” For example, one of his most 
interesting chapters is about American women as bearers, or agents, 
(Trager) of propaganda. There is nothing much about propaganda in the 
chapter; but evidently his wife envied our women their American liberties 
and wished she could stay here (if Fritz could only get a job!). Similarly, 
between the lines of almost every chapter he pays incidental, almost un- 
intentional, compliments to various folkways and mores of American 
society—not including prohibition, however! 

His chapter on our schools is especially interesting to an American 
educator—or ought to be, at least. Take this surprising accusation, for 
example: 

That the broad American folk masses do not see the deep shadow-sides (e.g,, 
the slums) of their democracy is in the end also a result of the education of their 
folk schools. The lower classes are educated . . . . to regard the social condi- 
tions as not merely endurable but even noble, and to adapt themselves to the 
direction and regulation of the hereditary ruling classes. In which connection 
it must not be forgotten that these overlords operate not only through instruc- 
tion and discipline but also—and without much thought—through force and 
brutality. .... It is no exaggeration to say that the folk masses in America ate 
better trained to stand under the social ferule than anywhere else in the world— 
the czarist Russians alone excepted. It is true that public opinion in America 
both during and since the World War indicates a decade-long mismanagement 
of schooling. For this reason there is scarcely a folk mass in the whole world 
that can, so easily as the Americans, be stampeded or led around by the nose. 


His chapter on the press as a bearer of war propaganda is as compre- 
hensive and enlightening a survey of the subject as could well be crowded 
into forty well-documented pages. The other bearers of propaganda, to 
each of which a chapter is devoted, are: the church, the movies, and te 
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yarious clubs—commercial, patriotic, and social. This last is under the 
chapter title, “The Business World and the Clubs”; but so far as the 
business world is concerned, the chapter is a disappointment. 

To entitle this book ‘““The Art of Propaganda” is a misnomer. The 
technique is not discussed, at least not the tricks of the trade behind the 
scenes. A more descriptive title would be, “‘The Scope, Aims, and Influ- 
ence of War and Post-War Propaganda.” The Professor is mad about the 
way we “lied” about the Germans; and he apparently thinks his fellow- 
countrymen ought to be “‘wised up” about it. He is undertaking to set 
the world right, not only about the “legends of Belgian atrocities,” but 
also about the “ghost of the Belgian invasion.” He not only wants the 
world to understand that Germany had nothing to do with starting the 
war, but also that America’s primary motive for coming into it was to 
hamstring German competition in the world-markets. He even has a 
clear conscience over what Bismarck did to France in 1871. Neverthe- 
less, despite the handful of salt with which Americans (due to propa- 
ganda!) would naturally take his rationalizations, the book would be 
exceedingly valuable to us, in three respects: first, the information it 
furnishes on the subject of war propaganda (including the surprising fact 
that Germany did not use it); second, but far more important, the oppor- 
tunity it would give us Americans to see ourselves as others see us; and, 
third, its contribution to the discussion of public opinion in a democracy, 
including the formulation of the same. Some American publisher, there- 
fore, should (and probably could at a profit) give us an English translation 
of this book, for which the author himself is apparently quite competent 
to furnish the copy. 


Ross L. FINNEY 
UNIVERSITY OF MINNESOTA 


The Martyrs, A Study in Social Control. By DonaLp W. RwpLe. 
Chicago: University of Chicago Press, 1931. Pp. xiv-+231. $3.00. 


The United States has long led the world in the study of the psychology 
of religion. If it can produce more books like The Martyrs it may attain 
a similar pre-eminence in the study of the sociology of religion. The re- 
ligious sect is able to develop greater social solidarity than any other 
human group. The process by which this feat was accomplished in one 
important instance is explained in this book. Its subject is the methods 
by which the early Christian church controlled its members—controlled 
them so completely that in many cases they chose torture and death 
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rather than give up their membership in the Christian fellowship, The 
persecutions are studied as conflicts between the rulers of the church and 
the rulers of the state for the supreme allegiance of the people. The rulers 
of the church won because of their superior technique in producing attj. 
tudes of loyalty. 

It is only just to say that while the author is a learned and able scholar 
he acknowledges his indebtedness to Professor S. J. Case for his method. 
Dr. Case probably has done more than any other living man to oo. 
ordinate the phenomena of early church history with the ordinary proc- 
esses of social life. In fact, the findings of this book are, as the author 
states, to be regarded as data for the technical use of sociologists. 


LyForD P. Epwarps 
St. STEPHEN’S COLLEGE 


COLUMBIA UNIVERSITY 


The Catholic Encyclopaedic Dictionary. Edited by Donatp Art- 
WATER. New York: Macmillan Co., 1931. Pp. 576. $4.00. 


English Catholics, many of them recent converts to the Catholic 
church or sons and daughters of converts, continue to show amazing zeal 
for their new-found faith. Whether as members of the Catholic Evidence 
Guild they expound Catholic doctrine in Hyde Park, or as journalists 
and writers they engage with unsurpassed energy in the field of apolo- 
getics, their ardor excels that of the crusaders, and their catholicism is 
more orthodox than that of the pope. The latest product to come from 
this group is the Catholic Encyclopaedic Dictionary. It is put forward “as 
a general work of quick reference to the signification of the words, terms, 
names, and phrases in common use”’ in the Catholic church. In the main 
it is well done and scholarly. Why, however, it is necessary to conclude 
the article on “Economics” with “‘the science must conduct its investiga- 
tions and present its conclusions with due regard to the moral law,” or 
to define for either Catholic or non-Catholic ‘Evil sounding” as “a 
proposition . . . . offensive to pious ears” is beyond the understanding 
even of the most sympathetic. Why the compilers enter into political 
controversy in concluding the article on ‘““Wesleyanism” with “it played 
a considerable part in foisting Prohibition on that country [ie., the 
United States]” is not readily explicable. The British Labor party is 
washed clean of the taint of Marxianism in the article on “Socialism,” 
wherein we learn that the term socialism “has unfortunately been at- 
tached to more moderate reforming movements such as the Fabian 
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Society and the British Labor Party.” With this the Third International 
is in unqualified agreement. It is comforting to note in the article on 
“Pell” that “the number of lost is unknown and the loss of no individual 

n has been revealed.” All of which reminds us of the remark of the 
humble Franciscan who said that his Church teaches him to believe in 
Hell but does not insist that he believe anyone has gone there. Maybe 
when the place cools off life will evolve! 


Jerome G. KERWIN 
UNIVERSITY OF CHICAGO 


Europe and the American Civil War. By DONALDSON JoRDAN and 
Epwin J. Pratt. Boston and New York: Houghton Mifflin Co., 
1931. Pp. xiit+299. $4.00. 


The diplomatic side of the Southern war for independence has been 
adequately studied; but the public opinion that lay back of Europe’s atti- 
tudes in that struggle has been largely neglected. To supply this need, 
two doctoral dissertations have, at the suggestion of Professor S. E. 
Morison, been re-worked into a single volume. Dr. Jordan has written 
the first seven chapters to reveal from newspapers, pamphlets, and con- 
temporary writings the sentiment in England; Dr. Pratt supplies four 
chapters to cover the attitudes on the Continent. Together they have 
produced a volume of exceptional value. 

The findings are largely those that might have been expected. In both 
England and France the people were keenly interested in the American 
struggle; and public opinion, as never before, exerted weight with the 
foreign ministers. Two groups appeared—the one favorable to the North, 
the other to the South—with the friends of “the republican idea” on one 
side and the supporters of European absolutism on the other. 

In England, slavery upset the scale, and the “nonconformist con- 
science” of the plain people had its way. Neither Palmerston nor Russell 
dared to go against it. On this basis Dr. Jordan offers new evidence to 
show that the old notion of a hostile England is not well founded. She 
was far more friendly to the North than the average man has believed. 
He also questions the old assumption of extreme suffering on the part of 
labor from the cutting off of cotton, and makes it clear that even in the 
Trent affair there was a large element that kept its head. 

Dr. Pratt, also, finds more of amity on the part of the French people 
than the hostile attitude of Napoleon III permitted to appear in diplo- 
matic relations. Certain groups were susceptible to “the charming type of 
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Southern lady, who with her husband and daughters frequently made 
her home in Paris,” but the yearly debates in the Lower Chamber on the 
‘Reply to Address,” were always “‘quite temperate.” Lincoln’s emancipa- 
tion policy held the balance fairly well against the Mexican expedition, 
as far as the common man was concerned, and left little doubt as to the 
final action of the government. 

The triumph of national integrity in the victory of the North brought 
new fears of America as a first-rate power; it stimulated English liberal. 
ism, and it left irritating problems as an aftermath which engendered 
hostility between England and the United States for many years. But it 
also represented a victory for the common man of the Old World and 
marked the triumph of liberal ideas in part. 

The book is well written, and a splendid bibliography is appended. 


AVERY CRAVEN 
UNIVERSITY OF CHICAGO 


Social and Economic History of the United States. Vol. 1, From Handi- 
craft to Factory, 1500-1820. By H. J. CARMAN. Boston: D. C. 
Heath & Co., 1930. Pp. xii+616. 


Without creating an essentially new pattern or synthesis, Professor 
Carman has written, in a lucid and interesting style, what many social 
scientists will regard as the most satisfactory text on American history. 
Although the book is entitled Social and Economic History of the United 
States, its author wisely includes the political, intellectual, and aesthetic 
interests of the American people. Believing that social and economic 
factors constitute the warp and woof of our political life, Professor Car- 
man has admirably correlated political behavior with economic and social 
motives and experiences. One sees, for example, in clear outlines the 
development of social classes and economic groups and understands many 
of their relationships with each other and with the mother-country. It is 
plain that Professor Carman has learned much from Charles Beard, from 
James Harvey Robinson, and, to a lesser extent, from Frederick J. 
Turner. But he has not learned as much from social scientists other than 
historians as one could wish. He has not, for example, succeeded in ex- 
plaining the intellectual, emotional, and aesthetic problems and achieve- 
ments of the American people nearly so well as he has their economic and 
political behavior. Though he has devoted almost a hundred pages out 
of five hundred and seventy to religious, intellectual, and aesthetic mat- 
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ters, this treatment is too often superimposed and descriptive rather than 
expository and interpretative. One is pleased with the attention given to 

da—a new note in comprehensive surveys of our history. When 
an author has been so successful in producing an unusually catholic 
picture of our civilization, it is perhaps ungracious to wish that he might 
have included still other things. Yet one cannot but regret the omission 
of so important a matter as attitudes toward sex and morals. 

Some day someone—will it be perhaps a sociologist or social psycholo- 
gist rather than a historian?—may write an American history not only as 
inclusive and lucid as this one, but with a really fresh organization and 
insight which will throw further light on the perplexing problem of why 
things happened as they did, and what the meaning of the historical 
process in America really is. Until then, this admirable book of Professor 
Carman will be a boon to teacher and student and will rank high among 
the syntheses of our historical development. 


MERLE CurTI 
SmirH COLLEGE 


The Marxian Theory of the State. By SHERMAN H. M. CHANG. 
Philadelphia: J. Spencer, 1931. Pp. xi+230. $2.50. 


The author introduces his interesting study with the remark that the 
Marxian theory of the state has been neglected in the social sciences. As 
Marx denies the state, it is evident that we would not find too much of 
his theories in books which deal with that subject. But whether this re- 
mark holds true for sociological publications may be doubted. This, how- 
ever, does not diminish the value of a very accurate and conscientious 
study of Marx’s theories. After an introduction on the philosophical 
background, Mr. Chang outlines the class-domination doctrine and the 
other phases of the Marxian theory of the state. He tries to prove the 
identity of original Marxism and modern communism. This part shows 
dialectical ability but is not convincing in its statement that the guiding 
role of the Communist party does not interfere with the idea of a prole- 
tarian dictatorship. It is certainly not possible to regard Russian com- 
munism as a strict realization of the Marxian theory, and all efforts of 
Lenin’s philosophy in this direction sound somewhat artificial. 

At the end of the book a few little-known publications on Marxian 
theory are added. 


BarTH LANDHEER 
ROTTERDAM 
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America’s Way Out: A Program for Democracy. By Norway 
Tuomas. New York: Macmillan Co., 1931. Pp. ix+324. $2.50, 


Like all treatises on socialism, Mr. Thomas’ book is more interest; 
in the critical than in the constructive part. He paints in a vivid way the 
absurdities and inconsistencies of modern society. The social sciences are 
condemned for their rationalization of the main tendencies of the indj- 
vidualistic and capitalistic system. The great errors of our present society 
are evident in waste of various sorts: ‘“‘wastes of idle men, wastes in the 
production of profitable illth rather than true wealth, wastes in lack of 
co-ordination or social planning, wastes in the reckless exploitation of 
raw materials” (p. 31). 

Mr. Thomas points out that to deny the necessity of a planned and ¢o- 
ordinated control means to be content with a chaotic and unadjusted 
society. No solution can be expected from the modern managerial 
policies, which work mainly as a palliative and are at the same time 
undemocratic. 

After treatment of the different socialistic theories, the author develops 
his ideas about “‘realistic socialism.”’ This experimental socialism takes 
into account the rapid changes in the mental and economic structure of 
our society and tries to avoid all dogmatism. Its ideals are based more on 
the desire for justice and brotherhood than on the resentment against 
class injustice. 

The further development of these ideas into concrete proposals for 
adjustment of the economic system shows the author’s thorough knowl- 
edge of the American scene. The book is altogether one of the ablest con- 
tributions of the last years toward a better solution of social problems. 


BARTH LANDHEER 
ROTTERDAM 


Politics. By Harotp J. Lasxr. Philadelphia and London: J. B. 
Lippincott & Co., 1931. Pp. 160. $1.00. 


In this delightful little volume, which is intended to be read in an hour 
but which furnishes food for many hours’ thought, Professor Laski sum- 
marizes his views regarding the nature and organization of the state and 
its place in contemporary society, behind and beyond national frontiers. 
The views expressed are, on the whole, not new, for they have been set 
forth at length in the author’s Grammar of ‘Politics and in his various 
books on sovereignty. But they are here presented so charmingly, 80 
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jucidly, so suggestively that the book is no mere popularization of what, 
under another’s pen, would be dull, but rather a sparkling literary pres- 
entation of the more fundamental problems of political science and of 
the answers given to them by a keen and refreshing liberal thinker. 

With Laski, as with all pluralists, there is no line between political and 
social theory. The state is but one among many social institutions, all of 
which play their réles in regulating human conduct. The assumed 
“sovereignty” of the state is his favorite target; and he here insists, as 
always, that it is a pernicious fiction, having no relation to reality either 
in domestic or in international affairs, but all too often constituting a 
cloak for tyranny within the state and for anarchy between states. The 
state must justify itself by promoting the happiness of its subjects and by 
serving the interests of the groups which are affected by its acts. In deal- 
ing with other states it must put general interests above special interests 
and subordinate national sovereignty to international organization if 
disaster is to be avoided. In this double endeavor to make the state the 
servant instead of the master of the race, success is potentially attainable. 
But Professor Laski is not too hopeful. “A generation . . . . like our own, 
whose feet lie so near to the abyss, has no right to optimism about its 
future; the fact that it knows the way is no proof that it will choose the 
way.” 

This line of logic raises innumerable questions of immense importance 
toevery social scientist—far too many to be dealt with lightly in a passing 
résumé. Only one calls imperatively for comment: the réle of a state 
based upon a theory of political democracy and of collective social action 
on behalf of the general welfare in a society based upon economic oligarchy 
and the pursuit of private gain by the holders of economic power. Can 
the state fulfil the broad purpose of contributing to general human wel- 
fare in a social and economic order in which the chief incentive to action 
is personal acquisitiveness and the quest for profits? Professor Laski does 
not shirk the question. But he does not answer it. He concedes that the 
existence of great economic inequalities renders futile all efforts at 
“socializing” the state. He grants that all efforts to make the state an 
agency to serve the needs of all its citizens are largely thwarted by the 
interests of the privileged groups which control governments. But here he 
stops, as all liberal democratic theorizing stops, before a wall, not quite 
willing to accept the implications of the premises, not quite able to forge 
weapons to break down the wall, not quite prepared to join in any assault 
upon privilege and property, fearing, perhaps, that in the resulting chaos 
even pluralistic liberalism would become irrelevant. Here are the limits 
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which circumscribe all political philosophizing in a sick bourgeois society, 
And here, perhaps, are the sources of its own pessimism. 
FREDERICK L. Scuumay 


UNIVERSITY OF CHICAGO 


The Economic Life of Soviet Russia. By CALVIN B. Hoover. Ney 
York: Macmillan Co., 1931. Pp. 361. $3.00. 


Making Bolsheviks. By SaMuEL N. HarPer. Chicago: University of 
Chicago Press, 1931. Pp. 167. $2.00. 


The Ochrana: The Russian Secret Police. By A. T. Vasstreypy. 
Philadelphia and London: J. B. Lippincott Co., 1931. Pp. 305, 
$4.00. 


Amid the endless flood of books on Russia only those are of value which 
make a genuine contribution to a better understanding, on the part of an 
uncomprehending and hostile world, of a gigantic adventure. All three 
books under consideration here make certain contributions in this direc. 
tion: the first, by sketching the problems of industry and agriculture in 
a controlled economy directed by a proletarian dictatorship; the second, 
by painting pictures of the new types of leaders who have emerged out of 
the Revolution; and the third, by furnishing a first-hand account of one 
of the most effective instruments of power of the tsardom—the secret 
political police. Professor Hoover’s analysis is suggestive and useful, so 
long as he confines it to economics, as he does throughout most of the 
book. When he seeks to deal with social, political, and ethical implica- 
tions, he falls into difficulties and sometimes into absurdities, since his 
historical background appears meager and his perspective limited. 

Professor Harper’s attractive little volume, admittedly a popular 
portrayal of the Party-Worker, the Young Communist, the Shock- 
Brigade Worker, the Collectivist Peasant, the Social-Cultural Worker, 
and the Red Army Man. The portraits are well executed, and the 
painter’s brush is deftly used to lend life and color to the new cadres of 
Soviet Russia. The visitor to this gallery will catch more of the spirit and 
of the driving social forces behind the new order than he could possibly 
grasp from painful perusal of many volumes of dehumanized dissection. 

The posthumous memoirs of the last chief of the tsarist political police 
constitute a significant social document, with many illustrations and an 
introduction by René Fiilép-Miller. The book is a personal apologia and 
a defense of tyranny by a faithful servant of tyrants. For the lay reader 
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it is an exciting story of plot and counterplot, of murder, oppression, and 
revolution, culminating in the assassination of Rasputin and the final 
debacle of the autocracy. For the social scientist, it is enormously reveal- 
ing of the mechanisms of espionage, the technique of provocation, and 
the administrative organization developed by the tsardom to suppress 
the inevitable explosion of an outraged populace. It also throws light, 
unwittingly, on the psychology of anti-Semitism and on the political and 
social attitudes of reactionary bureaucrats everywhere. Vassilyev’s com- 
ments on the revolution and the Soviet régime show that he died a 
Bourbon, never realizing that the sowers of the wind must reap the whirl- 
wind. His blindness is paralleled by the bewilderment of a puzzled world 
at the whirlwind itself. To those who are baffled by the inadequacies of 
an old way of life and who lack the vision and imagination to restore 
youth to a decrepit civilization, the storm and furor of a new way of life 
must remain largely incomprehensible, however many books may be 
written to describe it. 


FREDERICK L. SCHUMAN 
UNIVERSITY OF CHICAGO 


England, the Unknown Isle. By PAUL COHEN-PORTHEIM. New York: 
E. P. Dutton & Co., Inc., 1931. Pp. 237. 


Within the last few years, a number of books have appeared which 
endeavored to explain the English to some non-English group. Dibelius 
addressed the Germans, Siegfried the French, Gaus the Americans, and 
now Cohen-Portheim, who was born in Berlin of Austrian-Spanish- Jewish 
stock and who has lived in Austria, Italy, Spain, France, England, and 
other parts of Europe, has discovered England anew. His discovery has 
all the freshness of a first exploration. From the standpoint of literary 
style, his book, translated by Alan Harris, is far superior to any of those 
mentioned. He is not as exhaustive as Dibelius, he is not as well versed in 
economics as Siegfried, and he is not as politically minded as Gaus; but 
within a short compass he has given a brilliant analysis of British traits. 
In his conclusion, he states: 

I have attempted in this book to investigate these characteristic features of 
the English nature in many spheres, alike in social life and town-planning, in 
literature and education, in politics and sport, and to demonstrate that the 
guiding lines are everywhere the same and never consciously realized... . . 
England is individualistic, convinced of the inequality of individuals and races, 
and hence believes in the aristocratic principle and the hierarchical structure of 
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society, and for that reason also in toleration, which is the recognition of in. 
equalities, in individual liberty and in justice, which respects all divergencies, 


This theme has been elaborated in a skilful and entertaining manner 
Particularly discerning are his discussions of the spiritual bond that ties 
the Empire together, the varied character of London, why vice is absent 
from the older university towns, why there is no Jewish problem ip 
England, why the London Times exercises such an important influence on 
journalism, and why England is the great champion of the world-suprem. 
acy of the white man. 

Cohen-Portheim is more sympathetic than Dibelius, more optimistic 
than Siegfried, and somewhat more critical than Gaus. 

The author recognizes the danger of trying to get a common denomina- 
tor for a whole nation, but this does not save him from talking about 
“The Englishman.” He has oversimplified his subject matter, and he is 
prone to sweeping and startling generalizations, but he has done these 
things in such a charming manner that one is inclined to excuse him. 


HAROLD F. Gosnett 
UNIVERSITY OF CHICAGO 


God in Freedom. By Luicit Luzzatti. New York: Macmillan Co., 
1930. Pp. xxxix+794. $5.00. 


This book might serve as a compendium of source material on the 
struggle for freedom of conscience. Professor Luzzatti has put into it the 
devotion of a lifetime. His materials are assembled from the culture his- 
tories of all the world and from all ages. Included are stories of religious 
persecution, dramatic struggles for religious freedom, and little-known 
expressions of liberalism from heroic spirits of all time. The documented 
history of the achievement of freedom in religion in modern states is 
especially valuable. The status of the Jew in the world of today, as one 
of the problems of emancipation not yet solved, stands forth in historical 
perspective, with the materials unified and the specific nature of the 
problem in each country clearly indicated. 

The English translation of Luzzatti’s essays is issued as a volume in 
commemoration of the one hundred and fiftieth anniversary of the estab- 
lishment of religious freedom in America. To Luzzatti’s work is added an 
American supplement which is largely deyoted to the contribution of 
Americans to the all-too-tardy emancipation of Jewish minorities in 
various parts of the world. 
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In developing his theory of religious freedom the author cites three 

ical forms of adjustment of the state to religion, illustrated by the 
United States of America, Japan and India in Asia, and France in Europe. 
His ideal is complete freedom of religion and of science within the sov- 
ereign state. So great is his devotion to freedom that he gives praise for 
liberality in cases where more disinterested observers might discover more 
lowly motives, as, for instance, in the case of British policy in India or of 
the new governmental action in Japan. Moreover, Buddhism finds it 
historically, psychologically, and socially much easier to preach and to 
practice religious tolerance than could ever be possible in the case of the 
Christian church with its necessary claim to revealed eternal truth and 
divine authority. 

The importance of Professor Luzzatti’s work is historical. The prin- 
ciple he fought for during all his life has been established. But the form 
of religion to which he sought to give freedom is now passing away. If 
religion becomes, as in the new world it promises to become, once more a 
vital thing, a way of social living, the hope of separating such a religious 
program from business and political structure by detachment will be 
impossible. When religious ideals can be actualized only through intelli- 
gent direction and organization of economic and social relations the de- 
tachment of religion from the effective controls of group living would be 
not freedom but futility. 


A. Eustace Haypon 
UNIVERSITY OF CHICAGO 


Lectures on Ethics. By EMMANUEL Kant. Translated from the Ger- 
man by Louis INFIELD, and an Introduction by Dr. Pau 
MENzER. New York: Century Co., 1930. Pp. 253. $2.50. 


This book represents an attempt toward the construction of a text of 
Kant’s class lectures on ethics from three students’ notebooks. The note- 
book taken as the basis was apparently on lectures delivered by Kant for 
the semester 1780-81, though there is internal evidence that the lectures 
were written in whole or in part by 1775. The editor presents the book, 
then, as substantially the lectures of Kant between the years 1775 and 
1781. It will be remarked that this covers the period just before the pub- 
lication of his first critique, and represents the background from which 
still later his critical work on morality was to issue. Since Kant was pub- 
lishing nothing else during these years, the lectures help us more fully to 
document the continuous growth of his mind. As would naturally be 
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expected, the style is more informal than that of the critiques. The 
sentences are short. Illustrations abound. We see here a mind of great 
abstract power moving over the concrete problems of life and conscience 
from which imperatives, hypothetical and categorical, were destined to 
emerge. 

The book falls into two parts, ‘Universal Practical Philosophy” and 
“Ethics.” The range of subjects is very large—from occupations to world. 
peace, from prayer to adultery. The main emphasis is what we already 
know as Kantianism in ethics, duty for duty’s sake. Freedom is the cen. 
tral principle, not only for moral autonomy, but for moral progress in the 
world. ‘The end, therefore, for which man is destined, is to achieve his 
fullest perfection through his own freedom. God’s will is not merely that 
we should be happy, but that we should make ourselves happy, and this 
is the true morality” (p. 252). This is not to be understood to mean, here 
any more than in his later system, that happiness is to be the motive of 
moral action: ‘‘Ethics is no analysis of inclination but a prescription 
which is contrary to all inclination. .... For a moral law states cate- 
gorically what ought to be done, whether it pleases us or not” (p. 37). 
These lectures will lessen the notion that the earlier Kant was greatly 
influenced by Shaftesbury and other English moralists of the same school. 
At the time of these lectures at least, he is an open critic of Cumberland 
(p. 39) and of Shaftesbury and Hutcheson (p. 12). The deistic spirit had 
already done its work: ‘The uses of prayer are only subjective” (p. 99), 
and even as subjective prayer has no significance with reference to “the 
satisfaction of our wants’ (p. 98). The only hope of progress toward moral 
perfection lies in education, “In education, and in nothing else” (p. 252). 
Even so, “the hope of it is still distant; it will be many centuries before 
it can be realized”’ (p. 253). 

T. V. 


UNIVERSITY OF CHICAGO 


Humanism and Science. By Casstus JACKSON KrEysER. New York: 
Columbia University Press, 1931. Pp. xxxii+243. $3.00. 


Already one of our most indefatigable popularizers of ideas significant 
for the understanding of modern science, Professor Keyser essays here a 
critical definition of humanism and a formulation of its essential relations 
with science and with mathematics. Following Mr. Walter Lippmann, 
the author conceives humanism as “‘the intention of men to concern them- 
selves with the discovery of a good life on this planet by the use of human 
faculties.” Such a concern clearly involves the demand for the establish- 
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ment of sound propositions about the world of actualities in which human 
life is set (the task of science), and propositions about the world of possi- 
bilities (the task of mathematics). Hence the fundamental importance of 
these enterprises from the point of view of a wise humanism. 

If Professor Keyser’s prejudices as to how important words ought to 
be used are somewhat dogmatically paraded, the book is none the less a 
clarifying contribution to its subject. 


E. A. Burtt 
UNIVERSITY OF CHICAGO 


Our Changing Morality: A Symposium. By BERTRAND RUSSELL AND 
OrneRS. Edited by FrEpA KircHwey. New York: Albert and 
Charles Boni, 1930. Pp. ix+249. 


The atavistic identification, in the title of this book, of “morality” with 
sexual relations does not raise high hope of light upon either sex or moral- 
ity. With the exception of Bertrand Russell’s chapter, the book may most 
charitably be described as hackwork. Russell, try as he may to say 
nothing, usually manages to say something, or at least to say his say in 
such a fashion as emits light. His present “Styles of Ethics” states so 
lucidly, as almost to make believe, the truism that our sexual morality is 
but a custom and might by intelligence be ameliorated if not improved. 
Of course, he offers free advice as to the direction for improvement. There 
are two other essays I should like to exempt from the foregoing censure, 
both by women: Isabel Leavenworth’s “Virtue and Women” and Sylvia 
Kopald’s “Where are the Female Geniuses?” The only other possible 
exception is Floyd Dell’s “Can Men and Women Be Friends?” The other 
eleven essays are by more or less well-known names—Hays, Parsons, Gil- 
man, Vaertings, Krutch, Lewisohn, Muir, Fischer, Seabury, and Hinkle— 
attached to all-too-well-known facts and opinions. Worse than that, 
Alexander Goldenweiser prostitutes the prestige of science to bolster up 
the ancient prejudice against the potential, equal creativeness of women. 
Than which, what can be whicher?—especially in a book where women 
clearly run away with the laurels of creativeness. 

T. V. SmitH 


UNIVERSITY OF CHICAGO 


Batiling the Crime Wave. By Harry Emer Barnes. New York: 
Stratford Co., 1931. Pp. vi+245. 


Of the five contributions to criminology by Professor Barnes listed on 
the title-page of this book, Battling the Crime Wave is decidedly of the 
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least consequence. The author disarms critics by calling his book 

an exercise in the “humanizing of knowledge.” Dr. Barnes has ( 
slightly) adapted some newspaper editorials to book presentation. Part] 
has some continuity and contains the author’s popularized program for 
the treatment of criminals and the prevention of crime. The latter re. 
quires only five small pages! Part II is a miscellaneous collection of short 
essays on criminological topics. Yet, as always in Professor Barnes’s 
books, the reader will find statements stimulating thought or antagonism, 
Thus we read that most first-degree murderers are not reformable; that 
fitness for release from prison should be tested largely by demonstrated 
ability to get along under a system of self-government; that “good citi- 
zens” should carry pistols and practice shooting; that judges should spend 
two weeks of each year in prison; that science makes a place for the lash 
for certain types of criminals; that we need bigger and better prison 
riots; and that suicide is better than execution for murderers. 


DONALD R. Tart 
UNIVERSITY OF ILLINOIS 


Life among the Lowbrows. By ELEANOR ROWLAND WEMBRIDGE. 
New York: Houghton Mifflin Co., 1931. Pp. 301. $2.50. 


We say “the rank and file,” ‘“‘the masses,” “the hoi polloi,” or “the 
man on the street,’’ when we speak of the greater portion of our democ- 
racy, and hope that people will understand just what we have in mind, 
Descriptions of them are very few; Mencken attempted it in two pages 
of his study, The American Language, and called his composite “Middle 
Americans.”’ On the whole these are people who have no chronicler of 
their own; biography is always of the articulate and usually of the ac- 
complished. The human documents in our literature thus represent the 
gifted, who are, as the author points out, far outnumbered by the slow- 
witted. Though the young people Mrs. Wembridge knows well are all 
delinquent, their sins are not the theme of this book; it is what goes on 
in their minds. In the chapter on morons, she gives a demonstration: 

We ask, ‘What is pity?’ That seems easy, ‘You're sorry.’ Encouraged, we 
proceed ‘What is justice?’ ‘Peace,’ answers Lucille, ‘I got married by one.’ 
‘Envy’ is ‘enemy,’ or ‘You like them,’ or (hesitating) ‘You don’t like them.’ 
‘Insure,’ to Flora, means ‘sure,’ or ‘You get it when you’re dead,’ or “They get 
it at the house,’ or ‘It’s in the company like,’ or ‘It’s when you get hurt.’ 


There is a splendid chapter on the technique of family quarrels, stated 
as coolly as the Marquis of Queensberry’s rules, and another good section 
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on “Negroes in Custody,” in which the prestige of the colored mother 
and, ad fortiorem, the colored grandmother, “whose girlish escapades still 
have the power to set her offspring fighting,” is shown to be a character- 
‘stic and distinguishing elernent. The book is a fine series of sketches of 
the people, undiscovered by most of us, who drive taxis, sling hash, cast 
votes, and yearn to see their photographs in the tabloids. 


HELEN GREGORY MAcCGILL 
McGrt UNIVERSITY 


By the Waters of Babylon. By Louis WaLLIs. New York: Macmil- 

Jan Co., 1931. Pp. 222. 

The author of this book belongs to the growing group of modern 
scholars who seek to give life to the historical study of the ideas and ideals 
of religions by a knowledge of the social situations which produced them, 
changed them, or displaced them with others which have more functional 
value. He is especially anxious to revitalize the Bible, which he feels has 
been neglected since the traditional dogmas of authority and inspiration 
have lost significance for modern men. The development of the religion 
of Israel and the creation of the god of Israel are dramatic and thrilling 
themes when approached sociologically. The author believes the biblical 
culture development should have a central place in the history of human 
cultures, and that, properly presented, it is capable of challenging the 
mind of our age. This novel, with a historical setting in the time of 
Jeremiah, is a contribution to that end. 

The love of a son of a princely family for a maiden of the oppressed 
people runs as a tenuous thread through the tale. It is not enthralling as 
a love story, but the theme serves as a device for revealing the conflict 
of the interests of classes, the struggle of priest against prophet, the inter- 
mingling of the heritages of Israel and of the earlier agricultural peoples of 
the land, and the gradual transformation of the nomadic god of Israel into 
the god of righteousness and mercy, and with the destruction of Judah, 
into the one God of the earth. The author presents an imaginative picture 
of the making of the Bible to embody this social ideal of righteousness, 
mercy, and peace read into the idea of God. The language of the book is 
biblical. 

It is certain that most modern readers will be more attracted by the 
interpretation of the social situation which Mr. Wallis knows so well than 
by the artistry of the novel or the interest of the love theme; and this is 
probably what he would desire. 


University oF CHICAGO 


A. Eustace HAypon 
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Source Book in Anthropology. By A. L. KRoEBER and T. T. Wargp. 
MAN. Revised edition, illustrated. New York: Harcourt, Brace§ 
Co., 1931. Pp. viiit+571. 


As compared with the original edition of 1920, this edition retains 
thirty-six of the original fifty-four selections, alters sixteen of these, most. 
ly by cutting, and introduces nineteen new ones. In physical anthropol- 
ogy, papers by Gregory, Hooton, Louis R. Sullivan, Boas, and Laurence 
H. Snyder (on human blood groups) replace extracts from writings of 
Darwin and Huxley. In archaeology, A. E. Douglass presents his tres. 
ring method of establishing chronology. Four excellent and important 
papers appear in social anthropology—Radcliffe-Brown’s “‘Social Organ. 
ization of the Kariera of Australia,’”’ Thurnwald’s “Banaro Society,” 
Hoernlé’s “Social Organization of the Nama Hottentot,” and Sapir's 
“Social Organization of the West Coast Tribes.’’ The selections are now 
grouped under eight heads. The last group, “Dynamics of Culture,” is 
largely new material; it includes contributions from Nordenskiéld, 
Laufer and Margaret Mead, Rivers’ paper on ‘“The Disappearance of the 
Useful Arts,” and Kroeber’s on “Sub-Human Cultural Beginnings.” The 
bibliographies of the old book are not brought up to date, but omitted 
entirely; but there is a new and useful Index. The format and typography 
are much improved. The book retains its character as an excellent collec- 
tion of concrete materials and some theoretical discussions derived from 
these. Its only rival is Calverton’s recent collection called The Making of 
Man, and the Kroeber and Waterman covers a wider range of topics. 


ROBERT REDFIELD 
UNIVERSITY OF CHICAGO 


The Dissatisfied Worker. By V. E. FIsHER and J. V. HANNA. New 
York: Macmillan Co., 1931. Pp. 260. 


This little book serves admirably to call attention to the importance 
of emotional maladjustment in vocational life. Half the book is given 
over to a rather popular presentation of psychoneurotic symptoms and 
their psychoanalytic interpretation. Later chapters deal more specifically 
with the evidences of emotional disorders which appear in industry. The 
central thesis is that maladjustments in work are largely emotional in 
nature, that they usually have their roots deep in the past, and that the 
present mental difficulties are very frequently traceable to influences hav- 
ing nothing to do with the job itself. The thesis is illustrated with many 
cases from the author’s experience. 
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The discussion is realistic, suggestive, and plausible, but it is subject 
to the usual weakness of interpretations based on individual clinical case 
studies. The interpretations may be accepted or rejected; they are not 
open to proof or disproof. One may feel, for example, that too little 

is has been placed on objective conditions contributing to mal- 
adjustment. One may suspect that, for each case of maladjustment cited, 
there are a dozen other equally unstable persons who have adjusted suc- 
cessfully. Obviously, maladjustment and dissatisfaction are not produced 
solely by childhood experiences. Professors Fisher and Hanna have pic- 
tured the workers who visited their clinics. They have forgotten that coal 
miners in West Virginia are also “dissatisfied workers.” 


ARTHUR W. KORNHAUSER 
UnIvERSITY OF CHICAGO 


The Case of Frank L. Smith. By CARROLL Hitt Wooppy. Chicago: 
University of Chicago Press, 1931. Pp. vii+393. $3.00. 


Here is a dramatic portrayal of the degradation of American democ- 
racy. The Case of Frank L. Smith is at the same time a portrait and a 
portent. Highly entertaining, it is nevertheless a disheartening tale of 
men and machines, i.e., political machines. From the tangled threads of 
Illinois Republicanism Mr. Wooddy weaves a tessellated tapestry of pur- 
chased politics, challenging alike to those who believe in, and to those who 
scoff at, the democratic way of life. 

Asa “Who’s Who in Illinois Politics,” this book is of immense value to 
all students of practical politics. Here are the chiefs and their myrmi- 
dons—the bosses and the bossed. The central figure is, of course, Frank 
Smith, “land man of Dwight,” guided by no principle, inspired by no 
ideal, but like a rudderless ship ready to respond to any favoring breeze 
regardless of its source. Son of the village blacksmith, he rose in the ac- 
cepted American manner from “errand boy and peanut vender to clerk, 
from clerk to real estate dealer, and from real estate dealer to banker— 
a position of power and affluence within his community.” 

But Smith, like Caesar, was ambitious—ambitious for political power— 
and this was his undoing. 

In 1926, while he was chairman of the Republican state committee and 
also chairman of the Illinois Commerce Commission, he entered the race 
for United States senator. McKinley, the incumbent, and Smith’s op- 
ponent in the primary, was a wealthy traction man with all “the strength 
and weaknesses of the ‘Fat Cat’ in politics.”” He had defeated Smith in 
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the 1920 primaries by a narrow margin, but this time the tables were 
turned and Smith triumphed. 

During the primary, charges were made that both Smith and McKinley 
were spending vast sums of money. After the primary, on June 26, 
Senator Caraway of Arkansas called attention to these charges and sug. 
gested that the Reed Committee include Illinois along with Pennsylvania 
in its studies. 

On July 26 the Reed Committee began its hearings in Chicago. It was 
then revealed that both sides had spent money freely. 

The Reed revelations came as a dark cloud before the rising sun of 
Smith’s political future. Prominent Republicans urged him to withdray 
from the race in favor of someone less heavily insulated. This Smith de. 
clined to do. Under the leadership of Julius Rosenwald, an independent 
Republican candidate in the person of Hugh S. Magill was placed in the 
field against both Smith and Brennan, the Democratic nominee. But in 
spite of the rift in the Republican ranks, Smith, with the backing of the 
regular machine and the Anti-Saloon League, again came off a winner 
with a plurality of 67,000 votes. 

The rest of the story—the trial in the Senate—Mr. Wooddy describes 
as a comedy in three acts with prologue and epilogue. 

And the moral of the tale in Mr. Wooddy’s words is that “the case of 
Frank L. Smith is merely a reflection of a maladjustment which has re- 
sulted from the perpetuation of the mechanisms of frontier democracy in 
a highly complicated, industrialized, and urbanized civilization.” 


PETER H. OpEcarp 
Onto STATE UNIVERSITY 


La généralisation des allocations familiales en Belgique. By GEORGES 
Heyman. Louvain, Belgique: Société d’Etudes Morales, Sociales, 
et Juridiques, 1931. Pp. 298. 


Systems of family allowances were made generally applicable in 
Belgium in August, 1930, and in June, 1931, the economic committee of 
the French Senate recommended the adoption without change of a new 
bill sent forward by the Chamber, which also requires all employers in 
industry, commerce, agriculture, and the liberal professions to pay al- 
lowances. There has been continuous interchange of the experiences of 
these two countries during the development of this radically new policy 
in the distribution of wealth, so that this comprehensive analysis of the 
provisions and methods of administration of the Belgian family-allow- 
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ances pictures also what will soon be enforced throughout France. The 
ready acceptance and rapid growth of the movement can be judged by 
the fact that Belgium had only five funds in 1922, but by 1929 the number 
had grown to forty-three. At present four types of funds are paying the 
allowances for the support of children: (1) those founded by the initiative 
of groups of employers; (2) funds specially created by royal decree; (3) 
auxiliary public funds; and (4) the national compensation fund. The au- 
thor gives the history, scope, and rules for distribution of each type. Al- 
lowances in accordance with an established, minimum scale are given for 
the support of children until they are fourteen years old, or until sixteen, 
when the children are apprenticed or continuing their education. Allow- 
ances are given also for older children who, because of sickness or other 
incapacity, are unable to support themselves. Foster children, illegiti- 
mates who have been recognized, children in the care of relatives, as well 
as those living with married parents, are beneficiaries of the law. There 
are elaborate regulations for the prevention of fraud or duplication in the 
payment of allowances. The book gives the forms used in the administra- 
tion of the law and a commentary on the seventy-eight articles of the 
present statute. 


LucILe EAVES 
Smmons COLLEGE 


The Infant Welfare Movement in the Eighteenth Century. By ERNEST 
CAULFIELD. New York: Paul B. Hoeber, Inc., 1931. $2.00. 


This is a lively account of the way young children were treated in 
London in the eighteenth century, with emphasis on their physical and 
medical care. The author himself defines “true” infant welfare as ‘“meas- 
ures taken or advocated which, if carried out, would ultimately reduce 
infant mortality.”” He has collected curious and startling statistics of the 
causes of death of infants in London about 1741, at which time, he esti- 
mates, 75 per cent of all children christened were dead before they reached 
five years of age. Thomas Coram, William Cadogan, Jonas Hanway, and 
George Armstrong, to whose lives and work for infant welfare the author 
devotes the main portion of the book, were radical reformers when they 
advocated that mothers nurse their own babies, that babies wear com- 
fortable clothing, and that doctors concern themselves with obstetrics and 
infant health instead of leaving that work to “old women.” The brief 
history of the Foundling Hospital shows not only the increasing interest 
in infant welfare but also the pitfalls that beset the path of charity, how- 
ever well-meaning its sponsors may be. The institution which set out to 
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prevent cruel exposure and death of infants became the great dumping. 
ground for the unwanted babies of England and “of the fifteen thousand 
infants received, over ten thousand paid with their lives for this little 


noble experiment’ in paternalistic government. 

ETHEL VeERry 
UNIVERSITY OF CHICAGO 


The Long View. By Mary E. RicHMOND. New York: Russel] 
Sage Foundation, 1930. Pp. 648. $3.00. 


This volume comprises papers and addresses by Miss Richmond ar. 
ranged chronologically into five periods of her life and accompanied by 
introductory notes of a biographical nature. The editor, Joanna C. Col. 
cord, did well a very difficult task, and produced a memorial volume of 
some interest to social workers and especially to those who had known 
Miss Richmond intimately and had fallen under the spell of her leader- 
ship. The papers selected by the editor cover a period of almost forty 
years and include a wide range of subjects, for the most part within 
the field of social work. 

Perhaps the chief justification in rescuing from oblivion papers either 
unpublished or hidden away in old periodicals is the light they throw upon 
the various stages of Miss Richmond’s intellectual development and their 
revelation of her as a many-sided personality with keen literary as well 
as humanitarian interests. One wonders, however, whether this purpose 
could not have been accomplished in a much shorter space by a different 
method. The introductory and biographical notes contributed by the 
editor are very well written and might easily have been expanded to much 
greater length. Greater attention to a systematic presentation and analy- 
sis of Miss Richmond’s contribution to social work, together with the 
publication of a few of her more important fugitive papers that have 
permanent value, would have resulted in a different type of book of 


greater interest to a wider public. J. F. STEmNer 


UNIVERSITY OF WASHINGTON 


The International Institute of Agriculture. By ASHER Hopson. “Uni- 
versity of California Publications in International Relations,” 
Vol. II. Berkeley: University of California Press, 1931. Pp. xit 
356. $3.50. 

Asher Hobson, who was for seven years the representative of the 

United States on the Permanent Committee of the International Institute 

of Agriculture, has written a critical history of that organization as well 
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as a technical, highly competent survey of its various functions. The 
amazing story of Lubin’s struggle to organize the Institute, of his ultimate 
success with the king of Italy, and of the gradual submergence of the 
organization in Italian and Fascist bureaucracy is told with candor and 
objectivity. It seems quite clear that the Rome organization is ripe for 
absorption in the general structure of the League of Nations; no other 
method will safeguard its significant functions against the Italian govern- 
ment’s tendency to swamp the technical and economic work with a deluge 
of political considerations. 

Thus far the diplomats accredited to the Institute have hesitated to 
carry their criticism farther than Rome itself. The situation urgently 
demanded a frank and authoritative general survey, and Hobson’s 
courageous volume may turn out to be a significant factor in this period of 
ange Harry D. GIDEONSE 

UNIVERSITY OF CHICAGO 


The Labor-M ovement in Post-War France. By Davi J. Saposs. New 
York: Columbia University Press, 1931. Pp. xviii+508. 


Saposs has written a valuable and original contribution to the litera- 
ture of his subject. An enormous amount of field work, conferences, and 
close observation has given us the first thorough study of the French 
labor movement as it actually functions, supplemented with chapters on 
labor legislation, political affiliations, employers’ organizations, and the 
co-operative movement. 

The author brings out clearly that the syndicalist tendencies which 
were so characteristic of the labor movement in France during the pre-war 
period have undergone sharp revision. The main current of the French 
labor movement now follows the tendencies of Western European organ- 
ized labor. Meanwhile the Communists have gathered together the 
remnants of the syndicalist army. The picture that emerges is one of 
sharpening struggle, accentuated by the anti-union position of organized 
employers’ groups. 

As far as the reviewer knows, there is no comparable study even in 
French. The literature of the subject is redundant with metaphysical 
treatises dealing with the teachings of Karl Marx and Georges Sorel. 
Saposs’ matter-of-fact description of what has actually taken place in the 
French labor movement since the war will improve our perspective on that 
earlier literature. 


Harry D. GIDEONSE 
UNIVERSITY OF CHICAGO 
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Robots or Gods. An Essay on Craft and Mind. By Atexanpgp 
GOLDENWEISER. New York: Alfred A. Knopf, 1931. Pp. 1384y), 


This well-written little book, in substance a contribution to socigj 
psychology, is in form a string of essays, for the author talks not from 
documents but from himself, and he pursues his theme into whatever by- 
paths it is driven by his own intellectual excitement. 

The theme is defined in a contrast between “craft mind” and “intuitive 
mind.” “Craft mind” is practical behavior, functioning as an instrument, 
and, though constantly disciplined by experience, coming as the habity. 
ated tool to release attention from anything but the goal to be achieved, 
“Intuitive mind” is not so explicitly defined, but the term is used to 
describe mental behavior that is not instrumental, that is not so disci- 
plined by experience, and that exists for its own sake and in terms of 
itself. 

This dichotomy is carried with originality into a variety of phenomenal 
fields, where it becomes a whole series of related pairs of opposites. The 
first contrast, between the artisan and the magician, does not illustrate 
the contrast quite as sharply as some others, for the magician is a kind of 
artisan too. His task is to shape nature to a defined end; but the end and 
the means are never brought closely enough together so that the end 
comes to shape the means. Goldenweiser, however, apparently lets 
“magician” stand for all dealings with, and definitions of, the super- 
natural. 

Another chapter points out, incisively, the position of the inventor mid- 
way between craftsman and scientist, for, though like the craftsman, 
practical and guided always by experience, he is nevertheless “a muck- 
raker, a restless spirit..... He pursues nature more deliberately and 
far more restlessly than does the craftsman, nor is he afraid of taking a 
chance.”’ The scientist, on his part, wants guidance from nature not 
toward a specific practical end, but toward his thought itself. 

The artist, though embodying the craft mind, is nevertheless subject 
to the exigencies of craftsmanship, and to these his art may become 
bound. So may behavior for its own sake disappear from play, where, as 
in chess or even technically perfect tennis, “play vanishes, and the game, 
however skilful, becomes standardized, craft performance, dominated by 
a social goal: ‘win the game.’ ”’ 

An interesting section deals with this difference as it appears in lan- 
guage, where the instrumental character of grammar is contrasted with 
the expressive nature of words. Grammar is a device for dealing with 
experience; it is impersonal, and its categories are merely convenient. But 
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with words one expresses one’s self. “Grammar is limited but precise, 
whereas word meanings, children of intuition, are rich but vague. When 
we say ‘he spoke,’ ‘he speaks,’ ‘he will speak,’ little is conveyed, but 
what is conveyed is conveyed: there can be no doubt about it, the 
message is precise. But when we say ‘he is kind,’ or ‘he is handsome,’ or 
Tlove him,’ the rich content of these words conveys but the faintest idea, 
itis a hint, rather than a message... .. 

The contrast between types of mental behavior is so emphatically 
stated as to become almost an allegory: craft-mind and intuitive-mind, 
two fundamental principles in eternal conflict. This is most nearly true 
in the last chapter, where it is suggested that the predominance of the 
tool in modern civilization so extends the pattern of instrumental think- 
ing as to produce a “tension . . . . of critical proportions.” 


ROBERT REDFIELD 
UNIVERSITY OF CHICAGO 


Prehistoric Man: An Introduction to Anthropology. By GEorGE S. 
Duncan. Boston: Stratford Co., 1931. Pp. 142. $1.50. 


Brevity, chiefly, distinguishes this book; the history of human race and 
culture is told in about fifteen thousand words. Part II, chapter i, en- 
titled “The Universe,” contains two hundred words. Archaeological in- 
formation as to human origins is presented and supplemented by refer- 
ences to customs of primitive peoples. The material presented is correct 
enough, but there is very little of it. Some recent data are included, as for 
example the Folsom, New Mexico, finds; the Peking man is not men- 
tioned. Some statements are naive: “‘It is the general belief of anthro- 
pologists that there was originally one human pair. There would thus be 
monogamy.’ An air of genuine piety animates the work. Learned au- 
thority is cited to testify to the truth of organic evolution, and to support 
many other assertions. The book offers an opportunity to acquire an- 
thropology in minute doctrinal doses. 


ROBERT REDFIELD 
UNIVERSITY OF CHICAGO 


Social Organization of Manua. By Marcaret MEap. Bernice P. 
Bishop Museum Bulletin 76. Honolulu: published by the 
Museum, 1930. Pp. 218. 


Miss Mead brings unusual gifts to the tasks of the field ethnologist: 
she has a swift and sensitive understanding of the fundamental patterns 
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of an alien culture; she knows how to resolve the variety of instance tp 
essential generalizations; and in expressing these generalizations she ig 
vivid and incisive. 

The viewpoint and interests of ‘“functional’’ anthropology are illys. 
trated by this monograph, partly because of this quality, a sort of intel. 
lectual sympathy with the culture she deals with, and chiefly because her 
interests are not in the history of Manuan culture, but in what she calls 
“cultural dynamics.”’ This is to say, Miss Mead is concerned with scien. 
tific things rather than events, with the relation between culture and indi. 
vidual behavior; and she seeks to describe the characteristics of these 
sorts of behavior as they appear in Manua. She is therefore not interested 
in culture traits, for traits are the formal resemblances that survive bor. 
rowing; they are just what the historian of preliterate culture must watch 
for, because they constitute the footprints of past culture contacts. But 
to the functionalist there are no traits, but only the culture, the world of 
thought and action common to the members of a stable community, and 
this world is one ordered whole. So Miss Mead presents her materials 
under the categories that they suggest, not under the conventional head- 
ings. The reader will find especially interesting the contrast between the 
theoretical patterns of culture, as conceived by the Samoan, and the 
actual deviations of practice from these patterns. 

Yet Miss Mead supplies the student interested in historical problems 
with excellent accounts of practice and belief, and she herself presents a 
summary hypothesis for the history of Samoan culture. The documenta- 
tion that was lacking in Coming of Age in Samoa is given in this book. Itis 
a monograph of exceptional merit. 


ROBERT REDFIELD 
UNIVERSITY OF CHICAGO 


Mexican Labor in the United States. Bethlehem, Pennsylvania. By 
Paut S. Taytor. “University of California Publications in 
Economics.” Vol. VII, No. 1. Berkeley: University of California 
Press, 1931. Pp. ix+24. $0.30. 


This brief monograph carries Dr. Taylor’s meritorious studies of 
Mexican labor out of the region of first settlement, the Southwest, intoa 
later and industrial colony of the East. The paper contains a brief history 
of the colony, an analysis of employers’ statistics, and a statement as to 
“social relations” based on interviews. A ballad, “Corrido Pensilvanio,” 
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in which the immigrant sings his experiences in leaving Texas and coming 
to the steel mills, is included. Dr. Taylor’s next contribution will deal 
with Chicago colonies. 


ROBERT REDFIELD 
University OF CHICAGO 


Backgrounds for Sociology. By HANNIBAL GERALD Duncan. Boston: 
Marshall Jones Co., 1931. Pp. xx+831. $4.00. 


Designed for introductory college courses, this book must attain value 
through usefulness rather than through scarcity of kind. Introductory 
works have been produced in abundance during the last decade. The vol- 
ume may partly escape competition, however, in that it (1) presents the 
views and viewpoints in sociology without emphasis, (2) is elementary 
enough for ready comprehension by undergraduate students, and (3) 
offers a separate discussion on population. 

The book has five parts: “Introduction,” “Population Problems,” 
“Social Problems and Conditions,” ‘Social Organizations,” and “Prin- 
ciples of Sociology.”’ Part II draws heavily upon the author’s Race and 
Population Problems. Parts I and V, the topic, ‘The Interrelations of the 
Sciences,’ and the chapter, “Theories of Population,” are very com- 
mendable, and the treatise on ‘‘Personal Ecology” is a contribution. The 
approach is historical; the exposition, conventional and occasionally lack- 
ing in smoothness. There is some oversimplification in treatment. A 
really serious shortcoming of the work is found in connection with the 
materials it offers. Much statistical data are presented, but brief quota- 
tions and summarizations are substituted for other materials. 

Backgrounds for Sociology apparently is finding a place in academic 
circles. 


KENNETH H. 
CHICAGO 


The Education of Children. By ALFRED ADLER. Translated by 
ELEANORE FRIEDRICH JENSEN. New York: Greenberg Pub- 
lisher, Inc., 1930. Pp. 309. $3.50. 

Guiding the Child. By Atrrep ADLER and Associates. Translated 
by BENJAMIN GinzBuRG. New York: Greenberg Publisher, Inc., 
1930. Pp. 276. $3.00. 

Those familiar with the Adlerian psychology will expect the author to 
start out as he does in The Education of Children with the basic assumption 
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that “the fundamental fact in human development is the dynamic ang 
purposive striving of the psyche. A child, from its earliest infancy, is en. 
gaged in a constant struggle to develop, and this struggle is in accordance 
with an unconsciously formed but ever-present goal—a vision of great. 
ness, perfection, and superiority” (p. 5). No matter how strongly the 
reader may differ with this assumption, he will find, if he reads on, that 
the author develops some very interesting insights into the development 
of personality—one might add, perhaps, partly in spite of his theoretical 
assumptions. Adler points out that in his assumption there is implied 
the notion that the psyche has a goal-setting activity, that it makes an 
individual or unique interpretation of situations and a unique schemati- 
zation of goals or values, and that it is engaged in a continuous struggle 
to achieve or realize these goals. 


We see, then, how important it is to bear in mind that a child’s development 
is determined by his personal, individual interpretation of things; how impor. 
tant to realize that the child always behaves in the circle of his personal mis. 
takes whenever he approaches a new and difficult situation. We know that the 
depth or character of the impression which the situation makes upon the child 
does not depend upon the objective fact or circumstance (as for example the 
birth of a second child), but depends rather on how this child regards the fact, 
This is sufficient ground for refuting the theory of causality: necessary connec- 
tions exist between objective facts and their absolute meaning, but not between 
mistaken views of facts. What is truly remarkable about our psychic life is that 
it is our points of view which decide the directions we take, and not the facts 
themselves [pp. 29-30]. 


If there is any truth in this statement, and there is considerable evi- 
dence that there is, no matter what we conceive the manner of develop- 
ment and function of what Adler calls the psyche, then the behavioristic 
conception of personality and its formation requires critical reconsidera- 
tion. 

Those with Freudian leanings will differ with Adler on the grounds 
that the fundamental tendency of the psyche is to remain fixated ona 
lower level of organization rather than to struggle toward some goal. 
The social psychologists of the interactionist school will differ with Adler's 
idea that the psyche or the “‘self”’ is an inherent psychological equipment 
of the child. They will point out that this psyche is itself a product 
of the interaction of the child with its social milieu. Fortunately, Adler’s 
theoretical assumptions do not keep him from furnishing evidence to the 
support of this notion. 

Regardless of what errors in theory may be ascribed to Adler, no one 
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can gainsay the assertion that he does give very helpful and practical 
insights into at least some of the behavior problems of children. This 
particular work is written in a simple, non-technical style and should be 
of assistance to parents and teachers and others dealing with children. 

The Appendix contains a list of questions which are used in examina- 
tions in the Vienna clinics, also five sketches of cases with interpretations 
by the author. 

The second of the two volumes indicated above is a collection of papers 
by Alfred Adler and a number of his co-workers. The papers deal with 
the operation of the Vienna Child Guidance Clinics, how they function in 
connection with schools and parents, together with something on the 
technique of clinical work. There are also some case studies such as “A 
Case of Deaf-Mutism,” “The Only Child,” “The Hated Child,” etc. All 
of the papers represent the general point of view of the Adlerian school. 


LEONARD S. COTTRELL, JR. 
UNIVERSITY OF CHICAGO 


Medical Administration of Teaching Hospitals. By Emmet B. Bay. 
Chicago: University of Chicago Press, 1931. Pp. xv+136. 


The teaching hospital represents, in America, an extreme form of 
organization for the practice and teaching of medicine. Dr. Bay has made 
a comparative study of the administrative problems created by the rapid 
development of this type of institution; and this book, in which are 
recorded his findings and conclusions, will be of interest alike to those 
engaged in medical administration and to those who for any reason are 
concerned with progress in the organization of medical services. 


FRANKLIN C. McLEAN 
UNIVERSITY OF CHICAGO 


The Romantic Movement in Germany. By L. A. WrLLouGHBY. Lon- 
don: Oxford University Press, 1930. Pp. vii+192. 


The past quarter-century has produced such a flood of literature on 
the subject of Romanticism in Germany that teacher and student, as 
well as literary historian, view each new publication with a certain amount 
of trepidation. It would certainly be unfair to say that very little of value 
has been added since Rudolf Haym. It is probably true, however, that the 
present generation of writers has done little to clarify basic philosophic 
concepts underlying the Romantic movement. These matters are, if any- 
thing, more confused than they were fifty years ago. It almost appears as 
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if these literary historians, who have announced their intention of writ; 
the history of ideas, had, in this instance at least, failed to accomplish 
their purpose. 

In this welter of ““Geistesgeschichte” it is a pleasure to find a writer 
who approaches the Romantic movement from the historical side in the 
manner of Wilhelm Scherer. Mr. Willoughby’s little book is a frank pres. 
entation of the writers and writings of Romanticism with no pretense of 
a new metaphysical interpretation of Romantic philosophy or of the 
Romantic mind. In the first chapter the author deals briefly but sufficient. 
ly with matters of concepts and terminology without involving himself 
and without confusing his reader. Then he plunges immediately into the 
history of Romanticism. 

The reader is especially impressed by the fact that the author's 
acquaintance with Romantic writers is both wide and deep. Scarcely a 
single significant work is omitted from the discussion and the more im- 
portant ones are treated quite fully. In his critical estimates the author 
relies in most instances upon his own judgment. The result is, on the 
whole, quite satisfactory; the book is a thoroughly usable and useful 
guide to the literature of Romanticism. 

The shortcomings of Mr. Willoughby’s book are, in general, the tradi- 
tional ones which it shares with most works on Romanticism. In the first 
place the achievements of the Romantic writers in the revival of older 
German literature are overemphasized. “Romanticism did away with the 
prejudice against the Middle Ages” (p. 8); “there was as yet [1796] no 
hint of the revival of German antiquity” (p. 22); ‘“Tieck was the first to 
make the minnesingers widely known... .” (p. 39). This error, of 
course, is hoary with age; it has been nursed by a century of literary 
historians. It is difficult to understand how such a misconception could 
have found perpetuation. 

The final chapter, ‘‘Music and the Arts,” is perhaps a trifle too vague 
to be of great value. Such a sentence as “Beethoven... . in his last 
period . . . . is Romantic, inasmuch as his music no longer seems to be- 
long to this earth, but to come from some sphere beyond the heavens” 
is scarcely calculated to give the reader a clear understanding of what is 
meant by ‘“‘Romantic music.” 

In spite of its shortcomings Mr. Willoughby’s book is a thoroughly 
practical summary of the Romantic movement. 


GusTAVE O. ARLT 
UNIVERSITY OF CHICAGO 
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Equality. By R. H. TAWNEY. “Halley Stewart Lectures,” 1929. 
New York: Harcourt, Brace & Co., 1931. Pp. xii+280. 


When the Bastille fell, there fell with it a social order based on privilege 
and tyranny. But on the ruins of the old society there insidiously grew 
up a new one based on the control of capital and the centralization of 
economic power which was seriously to jeopardize the achievements of 
the French Revolution. This could not have been foreseen. Nor could the 
fathers of the American Revolution, which proclaimed that men are free 
and equal, have foreseen that the equality, which was a reality in an 
agricultural country, sparsely populated, would have no application in an 
industrial and capitalistic society. Their astonishment would be great to 
find corporations controlled by six financial groups employing more than 
two and a half million wage-earners, and owning, in some cases, not only 
the factories, but the streets through which the workers walked, their 
homes, and the halls where they could meet, if allowed to meet. Not con- 
tent with such power, these corporations often hired spies, detectives, and 
private troops in case they felt bellicose (p. 228). To argue that equality 
and equality of opportunity exist under such conditions is to ignore the 
profound changes that have occurred since the American and French 
revolutions. It is to ignore the stratification of society and its class struc- 
ture about which Mr. Tawney gives an excellent analysis. It is to ignore 
the fact that the access of children to the sources of education are mani- 
festly unequal. Not many are given the opportunity to breathe the pure 
air of effortless superiority provided by Oxford and Cambridge; and in 
England at least, as the author shows, public schools are private. Nor 
must it be forgotten that a large part of the population, simply because it 
is compelled to live in certain quarters and work at certain occupations, 
has a very high mortality and morbidity rate from many diseases that 
puts it at a disadvantage compared with the rest of the population. These 
conditions are to a large extent preventable and avoidable. They would 
not be tolerated by a society that had the ideal of equality at heart. 

It is to a consideration of these inequalities, and of the ways to estab- 
lish a social and economic democracy that this book is devoted. In a sense 
it supplements his A cquisitive Society, for it is in such a society that the 
material means to a good life will be preferred to the end, and that a 
pitiless competition will enable some to acquire more than others and use 
their riches not for society’s benefit but their own. Such a society will be 
dominated by violent contrasts in power and riches. Class antagonisms 
will rend it. Its culture will be effete and futile for it will not have its roots 
in a common life participated in by everybody. Nor is the aping of an 
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aristocracy, culture. The reader should turn to the author for an acute 
criticism of Mr. Clive Bell’s position. 

The equality that Mr. Tawney demands is, of course, not mathe. 
matical, as some critics have assumed. It in no way argues that socie 
will be reduced to a dead level of uniformity. It asserts that, while indj. 
viduals may differ in many characteristics, all are equally entitled to those 
rights without which they cannot develop as harmonious members of 
society. Distinctions of office and power will not be abolished. They may 
be necessary. But the criterion will be in how far they contribute to, and 
share in, the common good. 

The mechanism by which these social and economic disparities will be 
reduced already exists in some form or another in many countries. On the 
one hand, it involves an extension of social services and communal pro- 
vision, and on the other, progressive taxation by which the surplus wealth 
of a small minority will be spent by society in insuring those conditions 
of health and education that would lessen inequality. Finally, certain 
restraints will have to be imposed on industry so that it function ina 
manner conducive to the general welfare. 

It need hardly be added that Mr. Tawney writes with the brilliance 
we are accustomed to meet in him. His lucid exposition and orderly 
marshaling of facts coupled with a remarkable felicitousness of phrase 
make this book a joy to read. It is one of those books one need not agree 
with to enjoy. 


J. RUMYANECK 
LonpboN, ENGLAND 


About Zionism. By ALBERT EINSTEIN. New York: Macmillan Co., 
1931. Pp. ix+o4. $1.25. 


In Palestine as in Russia, but on a much smaller scale, a significant 
experiment in social life is taking place, Within the last ten years the 
foundations have been laid for a reconstituted Jewish national homeland 
by pioneer immigrants who, in the face of immense obstacles, transformed 
desert and swampy soil into fertile and productive country. And out of 
their experimenting with socialist, communist, and co-operative colonies 
and enterprises, there is slowly beginning to emerge in Palestine a po 
litical and economic democracy that is unique in the Near East. 

Simultaneously profound changes have occurred in its intellectual life. 
With Hebrew as a national language an impetus has been given to the 
development of a distinctive Jewish culture which finds remarkable ex- 
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pression in the activities of the recently founded Hebrew University in 
Jerusalem. 

Professor Albert Einstein, a member of the governing body of the 
University, welcomes, with that wide humanity which distinguishes him, 
a movement that offers so much to the world. He is impelled to Zionism 
not merely because Palestine will afford a physical asylum to his oppressed 
countrymen in Eastern Europe, but because it offers a mental haven to 
those scattered, lonely, and uprooted Jews who have found no happiness 
in assimilation. He believes that the birth of a Jewish civilization will 
restore to them dignity and self-respect, and will harness once again their 
energies to creative effort. 

He makes an earnest plea for friendship between the Jews and Arabs, 
for he realizes that the permanent values of Zionism will best develop 
where Jew and Arab will co-operate in the maintenance of a common 
economic life. He is not forgetful of the great civilization carried on by 
these two peoples in the Middle Ages. 

Mr. Leon Simon has translated these fragments from Professor Ein- 
stein’s speeches and letters, woven them into a pattern of unity, and 
provided them with a stimulating introduction. 


J. RUMYANECK 
ENGLAND 


An Ethnic Survey of Woonsocket, R.I. By BESsIE BLooM WESSEL. 
Chicago: University of Chicago Press, 1931. Pp. xxi+ 290. $4.00. 


This book is an intensive study of Woonsocket, Rhode Island, in terms 
ofethnic ancestry. The data obtained by means of questionnaire and sup- 
plemented by personal investigation deal with 4,978 children. Since the 
history of almost every child contained information about six other mem- 
bers of the family (two parents and four grandparents), more than 20,000 
persons form the basis of this study. This research also embodies the fruit 
of experience which Mrs. Wessel obtained when conducting similar sur- 
veys in New London, Stamford, and Providence; and embraces the very 
large total of 168,000 individuals, a range sufficiently great from which to 
arrive at generalizations. 

The survey clears up the general confusion which prevails between 
ethnic derivation and regional derivation. Her analysis of the data for 
national and technic origins, checked in many cases by the dominant 
language and social ideals within the family, showed that only 50.8 per 
cent of the fathers claimed nationality which coincided with birthplace. 
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By the method of counting grandparents as the most direct way of gh. 
taining the numerical equivalents for ethnic and regional origins, it wag 
shown that the population was derived from at least twenty-eight ethnic 
groups emanating from thirty-eight geographic regions. In spite of this 
diversity 80 per cent of the stock was homogeneous in descent. Of especial 
interest are the results pertaining to the trends of intermarriage, which 
indicated that 9.6 per cent of all the first-generation parents had married 
out of their group, 20.9 per cent of the second generation, and 40.4 per 
cent of the third. These figures lend a hitherto unknown precision to the 
term ‘“‘melting-pot.”’ Significantly enough the rate of biological mixture 
and change was appreciably greater than the acculturation rate. 

The strong influence of tradition was seen in ethnic preferences for 
marriage. The elements that at first initiated admixture were represented 
to a larger degree in the admixture of later generations. Thus the French. 
Canadian, British, and Irish intermarried frequently while the Slavs kept 
to themselves. With the increase of cultural similarities intermarriage 
tended to increase, the more so if the factors of contact and proximity 
were present. The survey also discusses other factors such as the differ- 
ential birth-rate, etc., which would affect the ultimate ethnic composition 
of the population. 

More important, perhaps, than the results actually obtained, or the 
basis which the investigation yields for an understanding of social 
processes within the community area, are the methods of procedure and 
technique which Mrs. Wessel devised. Here is a meticulously careful study 
with every term and concept in it clear and precise. This survey offers 
a key to other investigators to make similar studies whose results would 
be both comparable and applicable over a wider area in this country. 


J. RUMYANECK 
LonpOoN, ENGLAND 
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